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FROM PARTICULARISM TO UNITY: 
RACE, NATIONALITY AND MINORITIES 
IN THE EARLY ISLAMIC EMPIRE 


S in the early Middle Ages, the Near East is gaining an importance of 
immediate impact for the western world. A process of consolida- 
tion seems to ing place among the various groups of the Arab 

world. This line-up of the Ext, partly with, and partly directed against 
the West, is not a result of the second world war ; it began already before 
the first war, although it gained momentum only in the era between the 
wars.! The present leaders of the Arab states and their politics realize 
that now or never they will achieve their aims ; they also understand that 
only united action will gain for them a powerful position in the post-war 
world. The basis for this consolidation is twofold: the fight for freedom 
against the imperial and colonial powers—partly won—and the common 
heritage of Arabism and Islim. Politically the former is the more potent 
force ; the cultural and religious link of the latter has not yet proved strong 
enough to overcome all the rivalries between the various Arab states in 
favour of common deliberations and actions. 

It is remarkable that the same forces which more than thirteen centu- 
ries ago proved their empire-building power are at work in a modern 
world and wrestling with modern problems. Once again one of the 
strongest impulses comes from Central Arabia, from a group which 
— still, after thirteen hundred years, the pure virtue of Bedouin 
life and the unifying force of Islam. In more than one way Ibn Sa‘iid and 
his followers resemble the Prophet and his believers, and one may well 
ask whether the king of Sa‘iidi Arabia is not even consciously trying to 
emulate Sdibeienink The Prophet, in his time, was confronted with the 
task of creating a community whose members would feel consciously as a 
united ee rom the cell of the small original Islamic community 
developed mighty Islamic empire, stretching, at its zenith, from Spai 


to China and from to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Only 
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the Arab core of this earlier Islamic empire is struggling for unity now ; 
compared with the task confronting the Prophet in the seventh century 
A.D. that of the present-day leaders is child’s play. They can build upon 
firm ground, upon the consciousness of their common racial and religious 
heritage. Muhammad had to create even the most primitive feeling of 
lovalty to any group beyond the clan or tribe. 

one of the most important factors in the present struggle for unity is 
the r.valry between various groups within this “Arab bloc ” aggravated 
by the existence of some minorities in the territories and states it comprises. 
Therefore, a historical investigation of the antagonism and synergism 
instrumental in the formation and dissolution of the Islamic empire will 
not be without value. From its very beginning Islam had the task to 
integrate into one common cause the many historic claims and selfish 
interests of diverse racial and religious groups. 


I 
POLITiCAL ORGANIZATION OF PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
Tue TRIBE 


The ge into which Muhammad was born was held together but 
very loosely. The basis of the Arab community was the tribe and the Arab 

ouin knew no allegiance but to his family, clan, and tribe. Within the 
limits of this group, based on close kinship, each individual stood up for 
his fellow member and was responsible for his acts. This responsibility 
even meant paying with his own life for a crime committed by his kinsman ; 
the duty of tha’r (blood guilt and blood revenge) and diyah (ransom 
instead of blood revenge) devolved upon each member of the tribe. 
Within the tribe was a to be excluded from this community meant 
to be outlawed and outcast. 

The most cogent factor which held the tribes together was the assump- 
tion of their descent from a common ancestor ; for that reason, genealogy 
played an important role in the minds of the Bedouins ; in later times, the 
rivalry and jealousy between the tribes, partly based on genealogical 
fiction, became a factor in the cultural and political groupings in the 
Islamic empire. The growth of a tribe frequently brought about a division 
into branches and sub-tribes ; some even separated from the main body 
and roamed in different and distant parts of the country. Nonetheless, 
though the sub-tribe was cut off from the development of the parent group 
and went its own way, it remained conscious of its origin. The migratory 
life of the nomads, of course, favoured such a development. Thus, whole 
tribes of South Arabian origin had migrated into North Arabia but had 
remained South Arabians ; the Arab genealogists, in their scheme, acknow- 
ledge this fact and speak of Ma‘add, a descendant of Isma‘il, and Qahtan, 
the Biblical Yaqtan, as the eponyms of the North and South Arabian, 
groups respectively.” 

1* 
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The Bedouin er has once aptly been called “ ein Gemein- 
wesen ohne Obrigkeit.’’® This epithet, however, is correct only in regard 
to inter-tribal relations ; each individual tribe was a closely-knit community 
with an internal organization based on unwritten laws but working eff- 
ciently through the force of tradition. Each tribe was a “ state ’’ in itself ; 
its oldest and strongest member was its acknowledged head. Decisions of 
importance to the community as a whole were taken in the assembly in 
which each member had the right to speak his opinion freely.* Although 
we do not know of any established procedure for the choice of a leader, 
he gained his position only by virtue of his personality. The pre-requisites 
for his election were the qualities of mur’uwwa, virtus in the Latin sense, 
virility, strength, physical, and spiritual force, and hilm, moderation, deli- 
beration, clemency, and wisdom. He was also supposed to have the gift 
of eloquence.’ Such a man would assume leadership by the sheer force of 
his personality and the tribe would acknowledge his superiority. However, 
he would retain his leadership only as long as his companions would sense, 
and submit to, his superior strength ; when his physical, and more import- 
ant still, his intellectual and spiritual strength declined, the tribe no 
longer recognized his claim. If the old saiyid’s son was as outstanding a 
rsonality as his father, he was his logical successor ; yet there was no 
w of succession nor did he have any legal claim to the office or could he 
force the tribe into acknowledging him. The honour and dignity of a 
saiyid rested entirely in the individual.® 


' Jrwar 


A really outstanding leader, especially the head of a large and strong 
tribe, was able to extend his sphere of influence beyond its orbit.’ People 
who for one reason or another had to leave their own tribe would seek his 
protection.* A man who lost his birthright of membership in and protec- 
tion by his own tribe had no other means of security but by being received 
into the household of some man willing to accord him the safety guaranteed 
by his name and influence. The only alternative for him would be to lead 
the life of an outlaw and to take the law into his own hands.® 

The saiyid’s strength and reputation inthe Arab world—which had its 
means of communication, by word of mouth, through poetry and aiyaém- 
tale—decided the number of people who would ask to be accepted into 
his jiwdr as his jar. Conversely, his influence and power grew in propor- 
tion to the number of his jirdn. One important fact must not be over- 
looked : the jdr remained free, he was neither a slave nor a mawld (a manu- 
mitted slave or a client) of his protector. The moment his circumstances 
— he was at liberty to go whenever and wherever he chose.!° 

his custom, born out of the necessity to make life more secure, was 
not expressed in a formal law, since there existed no code of law in ancient 
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Arabia. Like all other pre-Islamic institutions (if we may use this 
term at all) it derived its binding strength exclusively from the moral 
obligation of the two individuals who entered into the contract and to its 
tacit acknowledgment by the community. However, unconsciously, and 
at that time unrealized in its consequences, this crossing of the dividing 
lines between tribes was the first, though of course rather weak, impulse 
towards their development from isolation to union. 


Hivr 


A much stronger factor was the hilf, an alliance of tribes not necessarily 
related by blood or of common ancestry. Such a league was concluded 
ceremoniously with due formality and under binding oath.™! Legend has 
preserved the memory of certain Quraishite tribes, called la’igat ad-damm, 

‘ the blood-lickers, ’” who enforced their oath by solemnly licking blood. 
In remote times of paganism this was their own ; later the alliance was 
concluded by dipping their hands into a basin filled with the blood of a 
sacrificed camel. Gradually this sacral rite attenuated so that at last the 
allies dipped their hands into a basin filled with perfume or sprinkled each 
other with it.1* Some such ceremony most —_— accompanied the 
conclusion of a hilf-relationship throughout. The names of several groups 
which were allied for shorter or longer periods have been preserved ; some 
of these grew into permanent alliances so that their group-name became 


their common appellation.’* Not all of these attempts at union had a 
political character : certain differences in the observation of the rituals of 
the pilgrimage underlay the formation of three groups, the Hums, the 
Tulus, and the Hilla, which each comprised quite a large number of Arab 
tribes ; another group of Quraishites formed an organization for the pro- 
tection of pilgrims Ror stay in Mecca for the hajj.™ 

i 


This institution of hilf represents an important step towards the 
unification of the Arab tribes. The antagonistic attitude of Islam towards 
it, expressed in the alleged saying of the Prophet: la hilf fi-l-Islam, 
“ there is no hilf in Islam, ” reflects the changed outlook of later genera- 
tions. From their point of view, this institution strengthened isolationist 
tendencies and retarded the development of Islamic loyalties, while Islam 
aimed at the unification of all Arabs and all the conquered nationalities 
as equals within the community of Islam. In this endeavour it was handi- 
capped by the remnants of tribal rivalries and pre-Islamic alignments 
avian” 


THe Mawta 


Another alien element was introduced into the tightly-knit tribal com- | 


munity by the so-called mawdli (pl. of mawld), the manumitted slaves. 
Such a mawld may have been a man of Arab blood enslaved as a prisoner 
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of war in one of the incessant raids or by gambling away his freedom in 
a game of maisir ; he may also have been an Abyssinian, a Persian, or 
Rimi (Byzantine Christian) bought from the slave dealers and later freed 
by his master. He remained attached, as a client, to his former master’s 
family and was regarded as a member of the family group in the wider 
sense. However, he never became a full member of his tribe, although 
the tribes were considerably strengthened by the presence of these mawdli. 
Although the marriage of a free woman to a mawld was considered 
a mésalliance,'* a good deal of intermarriage did take place, especially since 
it was common practice to use slave women as concubines.” In this society 
based upon blood relationship, marriage was mostly endogamous.’* The 
strength of a tribe was likely to be increased by such a marriage ; therefore, 
the bride was blessed by her wali (guardian), that is, her father or brother, 
in the following words: “ Bear lightly and bring forth sons and do not 
bear daughters. May Allah increase thy number and strength and endu- 
rance. Behave well, and honour thy husband, and may thy perfume be 
like sweet water.” The sons of a woman married outside her tribe might 
become enemies of their maternal relatives ; therefore, the bride’s wali 
addressed her thus: ‘‘ Do not bear lightly and do not bring forth sons, 
for thou wilt bring near the remote people and bear enemies. Behave well 
and show love to those who are prohibited to thee (i.e., the close relatives) 
for they have a watchful eye upon thee and a listening ear.” May thy 
perfume not be like sweet water.’’™ 


PARTICULARISM AND Unity IN Pre-IsLamic ARABIA 


Two very potent factors contributed to the development of unity 
amongst the Arab tribes : the institution of sacred truce during the holy 
months of the pilgrimage and the fairs. The best-known amongst them 
were the hajj to Mekka with its holy rites and the fair at ‘Ukaz; but there 
were many more sanctuaries dedicated to lesser deities and regional fairs 
frequented only by certain groups. The rites at the various sanctuaries 
differed in some details and the idols were not uniformly worshipped by 
all Arabs ; nonetheless, there was no feeling of religious differentiation 
between them. This is not due to the alleged indifference of the Arabs 
towards religion before the advent of Islam. The various forms of their 
religious incantations show the veneration of the Arabs for their gods and 
reveal their realization of man’s dependence on divine help.*! The basic 
conceptions of religion were uniform throughout Arabia, notwithstanding 
the variety of gods worshipped. 

The fairs attracted the tribes regardless of their general affiliation. 
They tended also to mitigate the yma between South and North 
Arabia, for South Arabian tribes flocked to the fairs held in the North, 
such as Dimat al-Jandal and ‘Ukaz, whereas the northern merchants 
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attended those in Hadramaut, ‘Aden, and ‘Uman. Such an intercourse 
was made possible through the institutions of jiwdr and hilf. The visiting 
tribes were the guests of the groups into whose territories they temporarily 
migrated ; for the duration of their stay they became their hulafa, and 
jiran. The host would also have the supervision of the fair ; less often, 
it would be held under the auspices of a saiyid.?* Even foreigners, such as 
Persian merchants would attend the Arab fairs. Thus the latent tendency 
towards unification among the Arab tribes is manifest ; they needed only 


the leadership of an outstanding personality and an inspiring cause to 
mould them into a nation. 


Rivacries : Hiya’, Fakur 


On the debit side of the ledger were the incessant petty wars and 
blood feuds which took their toll of Arab manhood and split Arab society 
into innumerable groups. Even the truce at the fairs was not always 
sacrosanct.** Each tribe was deeply conscious of its strength, the prowess 
of its members, the heroism of its ancestors ; each individual member 
shared in this vlory. Therefore, they praised their tribe and boasted of 
its glorious history ; shameful acts of their rivals were welcome pretexts 
for attack. Fakhr, “ praise,’ and hid’, “ defamation,’ are two charac- 
teristic topics in Arabic poetry ; in the former, the poet extols himself, or 
his tribe, or eulogizes his own or an allied saiyid ; in the hijd’, he taunts his 
adversaries by provoking an exaggerated derision of their weakness. 
Hija’ was considered one of the legitimate weapons in the constant battle 
for the survival of the fittest ; in ancient times it was thought to hold 
magic powers which weakened the foe, and even in later times it was still 


forceful enough to turn Arab “ public opinion ”’ — the attacked 


tribe.*4 A development of the hija’ was the poetic dual, the nagida, recri- 
minating verses attacking the enemy and his countercharge in similar 
verses. 

Even in later times, when Islam tried to abolish the rivalries and 
antagonisms of the Jahiliya, their memory was still vivid enough to play 
a role in their political allegiance. Islamic poets remember their pagan 
ancestors with pride and their own prestige and standing in the community 
depended on it as it did for their pre-Islamic forefathers. The counter- 
part of the nagida was the mufakhara or mundfara, a poetical boasting 
match between two poets ; an umpire would act as a judge in such con- 
tests.%* The parties used every variety of recrimination that came into 
their mind ; neither the most personal affairs of aman nor peculiarities, 
alleged or real, of his tribe escaped the notice of the hostile critic.” 


Tue Pre-Istamic City 
The basic tribal organization of the Arab nomad was also retained in 


the settlements, of which Mekka and Yathrib were the most important, 
2* 
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even in pre-Islamic times. In Mekka, which owed its eminence to its 
sanctuary, the Ka‘bah, and to its situation on the trade route from the 
Mediterranean to India we find, if no organized “ city government, ”’ 
at least signs of some concerted action where commerce and pilgrimage 
were concerned. Caravans were mairitained and sent out by groups or 
by the whole community™ and the organization of the hajj and the cere- 
monies connected with the cult of the Ka‘bah also seem to have been a 
municipal affair. We hear of certain offices in connexion with this central 
institution of Mekkan life ; the sigdya (office of dispensing water from the 
Zemzem-well), the hijdba (guardianship of the Ka‘bah), the nadwa 
(assembly), liwd’ (keeping of the banner) and the riydsa (leadership) were 
held by certain Quraishite groups.” 

While the necessities of these two main activities forced the Mekkans, 
at an early time, toa co-ordination of their enterprises, conditions in Yathrib 
were nearly chaotic. The earliest settlers in this oasis were three Jewish 
tribes, the B. Nadir, Quraiza, and Qainuga‘, who owned extensive planta- 
tions. Two other large groups made up Yathrib’s population, the Aus 
and the Khazraj, both originally hailing from South Arabia. These two 
large tribes with their many clans, subdivisions and hulafa’ were engaged 
in a struggle of long standing in which also the Jews took sides. In the 
end, conditions in the city became so intolerable that both ies were 
glad to find, in Muhammad, an impartial mediator for their affairs.*° They 
turned to him attracted not so much by his religious message as by his 
reputation as an outstanding personality with a gift for leadership. The 
formula with which the emissaries from Yathrib paid homage and pledged 
themselves to Muhammad reflects this attitude: “‘ We pledged ourselves 
to the Prophet according to the pledge of women—that was before the 
obligation to fight was imposed—that we should not associate anythin 
with Allah, that we should not steal or commit adultery, that we shoul 
not kill our children nor spread libellous gossips of our own invention, 
and that we should not disobey in equitable matters.*! Except for the 
demand of monotheism, all these conditions are of a social and ethical 
nature. 


Il 
MUHAMMAD'S POLITICAL MISSION 


Mu’ akHAt —Ummat aL-IsLAm—StTaTuTeE oF MEDINAH 


Thus, in spite of the prevailing particularism of tribal organization, 
the trend towards unification is clearly discernible in the social life of 
Arabia in the decades before Muhammad. Although Muhammad was 
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inspired in (or actuated in) his career by a religious impulse, this latent 
desire exerted an influence upon his mind. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he became the leader of the Arabs on their way to nation-hood. Though 
he couched his message in religious language—calling his fellow Arabs 
to the worship of Allah, the One God, without a peer—it was bound to 
have repercussions in the social sphere. It was addressed to the Arabs as 
a whole, not only to his own compatriots, the Mekkans. He brought his 
Qur'an ‘arabi, the Book revealed in the Arab’s own tongue, to the whole 
Arabic-speaking world. This, of necessity, led him to conceive of Arabia 
as an undivided entity and to appeal to all Arabs to join the community 
of Muslims.** In creating his ummat al-Islam, the community of Islam, 
he consciously abolished the dividing line between the tribes and dis- 
regarded the thems of family and clan sanctified by tradition from time 
immemorial. 

Even while yet struggling for recognition of his sacred mission in his 
native city, he created mu’dkhat, ‘‘ brotherhood ,”” between some of his 
followers not related by blood, thus inaugurating an entirely new concep- 
tion of communal relationship. These “ brethren’’ were bound by a 
solemn oath to assist one another in every way like true brothers ; mu’dkhath 
even had priority over genuine blood relations. In his early years at 
Medinah, he instituted ‘‘ brotherhood ” between Medinians and Mekkan 
émigrés in an effort to wipe out the distinction between the natives and 
the newcomers, the Muhdjiriin. Though this institution reflected an 
economic necessity, it was an essential factor in the creation of the Islamic 
community. It was Muhammad’s intention to abolish any distinction of 
origin or rank, to create an ummah in which no group should have rights 
or privileges withheld from another. It was a step of far-reaching influence, 

rticularly since with the arrival of Muhammad and his adherents a fourth 
loc was added to the three already existing in Yathrib. 

Muhammad's genius overcame this difficulty which might have split 
the young movement irreparably. Even before the decisive battle of Badr, 
he succeeded in giving legal status to the ummat al-Islam through a mani- 
festo which has been preserved.** This “ Statute of Medinah ’’ explicitl 
includes every one of these Medinian groups and contrasts them wit 
“the rest of mankind ,”’ min duna-n-nds, thus establishing the ummat al- 
Islam™ as the political organization of Medinah. Though the document 
consistently s of the Mu’minin, “ Believers,”” and Muslimiin 
‘Muslims ,” it’ does not stipulate belief in Allah and His Messenger as 
the exclusive condition for acceptance into this community. On the 
contrary, the surest sign of its genuineness is its inclusiveness and its lack 
of complicated religious terminology and ideology. A forged document 
would not have failed to stress its divine origin and the inspiration of 
its promoter. The statute even acknowledges the fact that there are still 
unbelievers, idolaters, in Medinah ; even they are included in the ummah, 
although they remain unconverted to Islam. They are only obliged to 
refrain from any connexion with the Quraish, at this stage the enemy par 
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excellence of the Muslims. This is added proof of its genuineness, for a 
forger would have gone out of his way to show that Islam was reigning 

universally and wickbinagel in the city. 

The statute tried to weld these divergent components into a working 
social organism under the guidance of Allah through the leadership of 
the Pro het. Previous conditions were accepted and only modified so as 
not to disturb the growth of the ummah. The basic tribal set-up was not 
abolished, only the centrifugal forces were curbed and centripetal ones 
substituted. This tendency was expressed in terms of the contrast of 
believers and unbelievers (§§ 12-14) ;*° the believers were to act in 
solidarity, even against unbelieving members of their own families 
(§§ 14,21,22). In cases of dispute they were to turn to the Prophet for 
arbitration (§23). 

The main idea: innahum ummatun wahidatun, “ verily, they are one 
community ,” is postulated throughout in various principles : 


§ 15 : The protection (dhimmah) of Allah is one and even the lowliest 

man by granting protection obliges every member to keep this 

obligation. 

§ 17: The conclusion of peace is binding upon all the believers ; no 

believer may conclude peace for himself excluding the other 

believers who are fighting for the cause of Allah.** 

§ 44: Mutual help is obligatory -gainst any one who tries to crush 

Yathrib. 
These paragraphs make it evident that the Prophet conceived of his 
ummat al-Islam as a body over against ‘‘ the rest of mankind ,” min duna-n- 
ndsi, namely all those who did not, (or not yet) belong to it. From the 
very outset he received the Jews into this commonwealth ; they were to be 
an integral factor and a component of its constituency. Guaranteeing 
them explicitly freedom of religion, he granted them the same right to 
protection against their enemies outside the ummah ; the duties of war 
against its common enemies were imposed upon them with the same 
stringency as upon any other member of the Medinian community.” In 
their turn, they would receive help, and the non-Jewish members of the 
= were bound to desist from supporting any hostile act against the 
ews. 


§§ 25-31 : The Jews of the Bana ‘Auf, etc., form one ummah® with 
the believers ; however, the Jews have their faith (din), their clients 
(mawdli) as well as they themselves. Excluded is only he who 
commits a crime or iniquity, but he only endangers himself and 
his family. 

Even the problem of contributions to the cost of warfare received due 
consideration. The Muslims and the Jews had to pay separately for wars 
which did not affect the whole community ; but they shared the cost of 
such wars which concerned the ahlu hddha-l-kitdbi, “ the parties to this 


document ”’ conjointly. 
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Two reasons underlay Muhammad's endeavour to integrate the Jews 
into his community, as is evident from this document. Historically, the 
Jews were the earliest inhabitants of Yathrib and had only fairly lately 
become subservient to the South Arabian tribes which had settled there. 
More important still, at that stage in his development, he still saw in the 
Jews his natural allies and most likely followers. He was still under the 
illusion that his revelation was identical with theirs, and his Qur’an an 
Arabic version of their Taurat, either being the earthly counterpart, though 
in different languages, of the Umm al-Kitdb, the heavenly prototype of all 
revelation. Soon enough he was disillusioned by the Jews themselves who 
showed him his error. Only then did he recognize the danger of having 
such a strong and conscious adversary in the very midst of his ummah ; 
he turned against them in order to rid his community of this hampering, 
dissenting member. It is perfectly clear why he had to use sharp measures 
against the Jews while remaining lenient towards the other potential 
adversaries, the K4firiin (unbelievers) and the Mundfigiin, the hypocrites 
who pretended to be Muslims but in their hearts were not wholeheartedly 
with Muhammad. He realized that the latter would not interfere with the 
inner development and consolidation of the Muslim community, and 
eventually would become its full-fledged members ; the resistance of the 
Jews, on the other hand, had its source in unbridgeable difference of ideol- 
ogy and religious belief.®® 


MuwammMap’s CONCEPTION OF NaTIions.—UMMAH 


As soon as Muhammad became conscious of his mission as a ‘‘ Warner” 
to his own people, he held up the fate of the peoples of earlier times as a 
warning example for his own contemporaries if they did not heed his 
message. Starting towards the end of the first Mekkan period and repeated 
even in Medinah, the stories of ‘Ad and Thamiid, of the peoples of Salih, 
of Nuh and of Ibrahim, are a recurrent theme of the Prophet’s sermons : 
how Allah sent His messengers to warn them of their impending doom, 


if they would not repent, and how they disregarded their message and 
were destroyed.” 


In the second Mekkan period when Muhammad’s thoughts began to 
crystallize and to centralize in a logical pattern, he found himself con- 
fronted wih an intriguing problem. How did it happen, so he asked 
himself, that mankind was not unified but divided into many different 
“peoples” and “ nations’’ ? The Qur’an mirrors faithfully the slow 
unfolding of the Prophet’s conception of distinct ethnological and political 
groups. In the beginning, he took the ethnological differences and the 
variety of languages for granted ; he felt himself called upon to bring to 
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the Arabs a Qur’dnun ‘arabiyun, ‘Gnun mubinun, “an Arabic Qur’an, 
intelligible’ to all Arabs. But from the second Mekkan period, this 
problem began to loom large in his mind. It is only in this period that the 
word um began to be used in the holy Book. At first, Muhammad 
conceived of “ nation” and “ religion ’’ as almost identical and used the 
word in both meanings. ‘“‘ Whenever its apostle came to any nation,*! they 
called him a liar” (stirah 23, verse 46); “‘ and the day will come when 
we gather from every nation a troop of those who said our signs were lies ”’ 
(27.85). ‘‘ No nation can hasten its appointed day nor delay it (15. 5)” — 
implying the idea of the unavoidably fixed punishment which is repeated 
once more in the second Mekkan period (23.45), and twice in the third 
Mekkan period (7.32 ; 10.50). His spiritual quest is evident in sirah 43, 
verse 21, (also of the second Mekkan wm “We found our fathers 
agreed upon one religion and verily, we are guided by their traces ” (and 
similarly v.22). This was an argument actually used by his Mekkan 
adversaries which he put into the mouth of the spokesmen for the ancient 
ples when they did not heed the warning of the apostles in their midst ; 
ike them, the Mekkans would be “ utterly destroyed ” (v.22). 


The word ummah in these verses takes on the meaning of “ religious 
community ,” since at that early time Muhammad did not yet think in 
political terms and had not yet seceded from his native group. His mental 
agony is reflected in the outcry : “ Verily, this your religion is one religion 
and ~ your Lord; so serve Me, ” inna ihi ummatukum ummatun 
wahidatun wa-ana rabbukum fa‘buduni (21. 92 ; 23. 54, reading “ fear Me” 
instead of “ serve Me”). However, Muhammad was aware that even 
unity would not deliver them from their just punishment on the Day of 
Judgment, even though misbelievers might have enjoyed every pleasure 
on earth: ‘‘ And but that men would then have been one nation, We 
would have made for those who misbelieve in the Merciful One roofs of 
silver for their houses.... but the hereafter is better with thy Lord for 
those who fear” (43.32ff.) 


In the third Mekkan period, Muhammad found the answer to his 
problem in his belief that every event is foreordained. It is Allah’s decree 
that mankind should be divided ; He Who has created the Universe could 
easily have unified mankind ; but He willed otherwise. ‘‘ But if Allah had 
pleased, He would have made you one nation” (15.95 ; 42.6; cf. Med. 
5.53). Disagreement amongst men and their disbelief in Allah’s apostles 
helped to hasten disunity : ‘‘ Had thy Lord pleased, He would have made 
man one nation, but they will not cease to differ save those thy Lord has 
mercy on ”’ (11.20) ; ‘‘ people were but one nation once, then they disagreed ’’ 
(10.20 ; cf. Med. 2.209). The ancient Arabian tribal system helped him 
to understand this division : “‘ And We (Allah) cut them up into twelve 
tribes, each a nation ”’ (7.160), and similarly (verse 167): “ We cut them 
up in the earth into nations ; some of them are the righteous ones and 
others are the opposite. ” 
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Thus gradually Muhammad gained a definite conception of ummah 
as social and political groups, different from one another though their fates 
may be similar. (see 16.94 ; 11.50). Each hasits task ascribed to it (6.108). 
To emphasize this new-gained understanding he exclaimed: ‘* There is 
not a beast upon the earth nor a bird that flies with both its wings but is 
a nation like to you ”’ (6.38) ; even the jinn are a nation (7.36) proving the 
universality of this division into ummat. Thus the Prophet even ma the 
word ummah once in this period as an equivalent for “ tribe:” ‘‘ And 
when he went down to the waters of Midyan, he found there a nation of 
people (ummatan min an-ndsi) watering their flocks” (28.22). 


With this recognition, Muhammad increasingly felt the urgency of 
his message to his people, and their vital need for salvation by following 
him. With it ieieouaded : also his frustration by the continued resistance of 
most Mekkans to his call, among them the most influential leaders of the 
city. Therefore he tried to impress upon them more and more the terror 
of the impending doom by ever repeating the stories of the peoples of the 
past and their fate. “‘ Every nation has its apostle” he cried (10. 48 ; 
16. 38; 65), implying that he was the one sent to the Arabs ; “ thus have 
We sent thee (i.e., the Prophet) to a nation (i.e., the Arabs) before which 
other nations have passed away ”’ (13. 29 ; 6. 42). These were the witnesses 
from every nation to the omnipotence of Allah (16 .48. 91 ; 28. 75 ; cf. Med. 
2. 137; 4. 45). Though the nations were warned (35. 40), they disregarded 
Allah’s warning signs (34. 22) calling the messengers liars (29; 17) and 
scheming against them (40. 5). The sentence on the nations which We 
have passed (41. 24) was carried out in due time though Allah sometimes 
seemingly let them enjoy life for a while until the appointed time came : 
“but some nations We will allow toenjoy prosperity... .and then, woe ”’ 
(11. 50; cf. 11.11). But when the “ Hour ’’ comes “ He will say: Enter 
ye amongst the nations’ which have passed away before you both of jinn 
and men, into the fire; whenever a nation enters therein, it curses its 
sister ’’ (7. 36). 


After his emigration to Medinah, new tasks awaited the Prophet, 
replacing the problems which seemed so all-important in Mekkah. In 
his Medinic period the Prophet refers only casually to the nations of 
antiquity and their fate (2. 122,128,135,209 ; 3.100). However, the word 
ummah acquires a slightly different meaning. One of Muhammad’s most 
urgent problems, after Badr and Khandagq, was the hostility of the Jews 
towards him. Therefore he addressed them: “‘ Ye were the best of 
nations brought forth unto men ”’ (3.106), and even in his own time and 
in his own city he maintains ‘‘ of the people of the Book (i.e., the Jews) 
there is a group upright ’’ (2.109), or again “‘ amongst them (1.e., the ahl al- 
kitab) is a group that is moderate ”’ (5.70). Somewhat later, approximately 
in the year 6 or 7 H., Muhammad used the word ummah twice as equi- 
valent to “ religious group ”’ : ‘‘ To every nation have We appointed rites 
to mention the name of God”’ (22.35) and “‘ for every nation have We made 
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rites which observe ” (22.66). This is reminiscent of the in 

which the word is used in the second Mekkan period ; the stress is laid on 

its religious connotation which, in the early times, was related to its 

ethnologic sense.*? 

By the time the Statute of Medinah was drafted, before the battle of 
Badr, the meaning of the word ummah in the Qur’an had become unequi- 
vocally defined ; Muhammad used it, with only slight fluctuations, in the 
sense of “ religious and social group.” This is also its meaning in the 
two passages in which it occurs in the Statute : innahum ummatun wahida- 
tun min duna-n-nds, ‘‘ they are one ummah over against the rest of man- 
kind, ’** and wa-inna Yahuda bani ‘Aufin ummatun ma‘a-l- Mu’ minina, 
“the Jews of the B. ‘Auf form one ummah with the believers. ” Since the 
granting of religious liberty to the Jews follows immediately after this 
statement, the emphasis in either passage is laid on the social rather than 
on the religious group. The interpretation of the word ummah, in the 
Statute, as ‘ community ” is therefore justified.“ 


Muwammap’s RaciaL ToLerANcE 


For Muhammad, racial differences were of no account. Even religious 
differences were of only minor importance as long as the people believed 
in Revelation and in one God. From this attitude is derived the Prophet’s 
tolerance for other religious groups, specially the ahi al-Kitab, whom 
he never persecuted for religious reasons. He even did not shun 
intermarriage.*® 

Muhammad exhorted his followers to be tolerant and not to consider 
themselves — to others. The inherited tribal pride of the Arabs 
and their custom of boasting and self-praise may well have been hard for 
the Prophet to overcome. Only four verses of the Qur’an (s. 49, 10-13) 


ve evidence of this endeavour to promote tolerance ; they fit well into 
Fy basic conviction of the supremacy in the world of Allah’s decree. He 
demanded brotherhood among all believers: ‘“‘ The believers are but 
brothers, so make peace between your two brothers and fear God, haply 
you may attain mercy.” Then he continued: “‘ Oh ye believers, let not 
one people (qaum) ridicule another who are perchance better than they ; 
nor let women ridicule other women who are ene pe better than they ; 

t 


and do not defame each other, nor call each other bad names—an ill name 
is ee after (the —— of) faith, and they who do not repent are 
the wrongdoers.” The following verse is devoted to ethical admonitions ; 
then the — continued : ” Oh, ye folk, verily, We have created you 
of male and female, and made you races and tribes (shu‘aiban wa-qabd’ ila)“ 
that ye may know each other. Verily, the most honourable of you in the 
sight of Allah is the most pious of you: Allah is Knowing, Aware.” 

As often, the traditional explanations of these verses r and they 
are supposed to refer to various persons and events.*’ Taken at their 
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face-value, they reflect Muhammad’s attitude towards the different strains 
from which his community was formed ; they should be shielded from 
discrimination and inequality of esteem in his community, whatever their 
origin or their social rank.** Even the women were their equals in the sight 
of Allah, provided they were pious. The external sign of the diversity of 
races, the difference in language, was to Muhammad’s mind one of the 
“signs unto the world of Allah’s omnipotence ”’ (s. 30.21). 

The only other pronouncement of the Prophet’s on this question of 
which we have knowledge is connected with the ‘‘ Farewell Pilgrimage, ” 
the Prophet’s last hajj to Mekka. In the course of the sacred ceremonies 
Muhammad, according to tradition, addressed the assembly in a solemn 
sermon which became known as the khutbat al-wada‘, ‘‘ the leave-taking 
sermon. ’’** His subject on this occasion allegedly was the sanctity of the 
hajj, the prohibition of usury and blood revenge, including any blood 
guilt still outstanding from the Jahiliya, abolition of the intercalation of 
a month, and an exhortation to the believers to be just to their womenfolk. 
Then he allegedly continued: “Oh, ye people, hearken to my speech 
and deem it intelligent ; and proclaim (lit. teach) that every Muslim is a 
brother unto any other Muslim. All Muslims are brethren and no Muslim 
is allowed (to claim) from his brother but what he gave him out of the 
kindness of his soul ; but your souls are not deceived. Oh Allah, have I 
not brought (Thy message) to them.’’®° 

For the problem of this essay it is irrelevant, whether Ibn Ishaq an 
other historians have preserved the exact text of this sermon. The Prophet 
certainly did address the crowds at this second pilgrimage after the fall of 
Mekkah which he might have deemed decisive, even though he did not give 
any thought to the possibility of his death. As one of his last pronounce- 
ments, the Muslims attributed great importance to this sermon. On 
account of its sentiment, the postulate, in this khutbah, of universal 
brotherhood has been suspected of being an interpolation by shu‘ubiya 
circles.*! Nonetheless, they tally well with the ideas underlying the Quranic 
verses on Muslim brotherhood (s. 30.21 ; 49.11,13) which are a genuine 
and unforged declaration of Muhammad’s own position in this question. 
Therefore whether interpolated or an echo of words actually spoken by 
Muhammad on that memorable occasion, they are an interpretation of a 
true sentiment present in the Prophet’s own message and at least once 
recorded uncontestably. The Quranic words themselves furnished one 
of the strongest supports of the claims of the shu‘ubiya that all Muslims 
were equal in Islam, regardless of their racial or social origin.®* 


iil 


UNITY AND PARTICULARISM IN THE EARLY 
ISLAMIC EMPIRE 


By the time of the Prophet’s death, the inner-Arabian consolidation 
had sufficiently progressed to be able to overcome the centrifugal forces 
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which threatened to break up the Is'amic community. The secession of 
a number of tribes from the Musl m group with its centre in Medinah 
was not, as the Muslim interpreters ma ntained from an early time, a 
retrogression (riddah) from the religious tenets of Islam, but a political 
attempt of independent, freedom-aspiring tribes to re-assert their particular 
tribal interests. The ability of the Muslim group to fight and defeat them 
shows the strength of the foundation for an Islamic state laid by 
Muhammad ; it proves furthermore that his creation was the logical out- 
growth of tendencies leading to union in Arabia. His concepts and vocabu- 
lary were religious, the result political. Muhammad himself was gradually 
forced by circumstances to stress the political implications and tendencies 
of his movement. 

This process of unification could not even be interrupted by the fateful 
split which originated with the Prophet’s death and was never healed. 

e Shi‘ite party, with its various religious and political manifestations, 
hampered, but could not prevent, the growth of a Muslim commonwealth. 
The initial strength of the Muslims came from this newly-gained 
consciousness of unity; their overwhelming victories were won over 
empires, seemingly mighty, but divided by internal strife and weakened 
by their lack of cohesion. However, these astounding victories and the 
tremendous expansion of the Muslim sway carried dangers which even- 
tually did prove fatal to the Islamic empire. 


Tue Conquest: ForMATION OF THE Mus.im STATE 


Even before Islam injected new purpose and applied a religious inter- 
pretation to the expansive activities of the Bedouins, the countries border- 
ing the desert had been subjected to constant raids by Nomad tribes.®* 
Islam co-ordinated these unorganized projections originating from econo- 
mic pressure.*! As a result, within a century, the Islamic empire stretched 
over thousands of square miles and comprised the most divergent elements, 
differing in race and language, in religious and cultural inheritance. 

The task of forming a united Muslim community with a unified Mus- 
lim consciousness and outlook was tremendous. The Muslim had only 
one instrument for achieving this goal, the Qur’an and the sunnah, ‘‘ way ” 
of the Prophet. The sunnah, in particular, became the basic principle 
from which all religious and lok Gaaaeeie of late, post-Muhammadan, 
Islam were derived. Géldziher has shown, in an irrefutable manner, that 
the generations following the Prophet discussed their contemporary 
problems in terms of the Prophet’s time ; that alleged situations and dis- 
cussions in Muhammad's entourage and decisions attributed to him were 
held to be binding guides to the solution of their own ‘‘ modern ”’ prob- 
lems. It begin as an earnest search for authentic reports of Muhammad’s 
actions, sayings, and decisions, but it became later a pia fraus and eventually 
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developed into a systematic ad hoc invention of hadith, serving any 
cause and settling any dispute.® 

In spite of the antagonism against it from many quarters, the Umaiyad 
dynasty succeeded in creating a state based on Arabic tradition freshly 
interpreted in the light of Islim.** Whoever wished to be a part of it had 
to integrate himself into the existing Arab social organization, to embrace 
Islam, and to adopt the Arabic language. This is the origin of the mawéli 
class. New converts to Islam of non-Arab descent had to be affiliated as 
mawali with an Arab tribe; only in this way were they recognized as 
members of the predominantly Arabic Muslim community. Neither the 
ruling group, the Arabs, nor the conquered people could conceive of any 
other way of being accepted into the fold; the ancient tribal tradition 
was still too forceful.®’ 

In theory, at least, the whole Islamic state was unified under the legal 
head, the caliph, and subject to the shari‘a, Islamic canon law, while 
Arabic was the medium of intercourse throughout the Islamic world. 
The shari‘a only recognized two spheres: the ddr al-Islam, ‘‘ abode of 
Islam,” in which Islam held the sovereignty, and the ddr al-harb, “ the 
abode of war,” all regions not under Islamic jurisdiction.** In spite of 
the diversity of elements within the compass of Muslim rule, the mem- 
bers were conscious of this unity, even though it became, at least in later 
times, only a legal fiction. However much his actual power was curtailed, 
the caliph remained the figurehead of the Muslim empire, even up to 
the end of the first World War. The omission of the caliph’s name from 
the coinage and the khutbah, the weekly sermon preached in the mosques 
during the Friday service, became the sign of insurrection and revolution. 

Within the dar al-Islam only two groups were recognized. Those who 
had embraced Islam, regardless of race or former religious and political 
allegiance, were the first-class citizens of the Muslim state and carried 
the full burden of citizenship, conscious and proud of this privilege. It 
was reflected both in their religious and in their political status ; as os 
lims, they were bound to abide by all the laws and prescripts of their 
religion and had to answer for their religious conduct ; as citizens they 
had their full share in the political obligations in practice that meant 
especially that they were the soldiers of the state and had to obey the 
call to arms. 

Those who did not accept Islam were theoretically to be put to the 
sword, The ahl al-kitab were not affected by this law ; they were allowed 
to retain their faith and were only subjected to a head-tax (jizyah)*® and, 
at times, to more or less humiliating restrictions and recriminations.® 
Nonetheless, they were part of the Islamic state, though citizens of a lower 
grade, with lesser rights, but, on the other hand, with lesser duties.** The 
shari‘a protected them under the ‘agd adh-dhimmah, “ treaty of protec- 
tion, ”’ wherever Muslim law was valid ; it granted the dhimmi inviolability 
and cricumscribed the political status of the ahl adh-dhimmah by definite 
laws.®* Since the Muslim state, in theory, was conceived as a theocracy 
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in which all law had its ultimate source in divine law, its obligations were 
of a religious rather than of a political character ; the dhimmis, as non- 
Muslims, were not subject to Muslim law, as far as their own internal 
affairs were concerned. As ahl al-kitadb they were allowed to live according 
to their own laws.® If, however, a Muslim was involved, Islamic law was 
applied to decide the litigation. Only the kdfir, the unbeliever, was 
outside the law. 

Gradually, there developed a consciousness of the common Muslim 
heritage, in spite of all the centrifugal forces, whether political or relig ous. 
The most important factor in this development was the emergence of a 
common language.® Arabic was not only the language of divine service, 
the language of the Qur’an and the khutbah ; it was the lingua franca 
throughout the Muslim empire and the medium of its scholarship and 
literature. Muslim authors, whether or not they were of Arab origin, 
wrote in Arabic, and gradually non-Muslim writers, too, used the Arabic 
language as the medium for their religious, philosophical, and scientific 
work, frequently writing it in the characters of their native language.* 
The annual hajj offered ample opportunity for contacts between Muslim 
believers from all parts of the empire and the common experience of huge 
masses of the Faithful of diverse backgrounds exerted deep influence 
upon the creation of a common Muslim consciousness. 


ANTAGONISM AND PoOLEMICS AMONG THE MEMBERS OF 
THE Must EMPIRE 


(a) Political Antagonism 


Nevertheless, the particularistic tendencies were still powerful enough 
to disturb and retard this process. Indeed, they were amongst the most 
potent factors in the eventual dissolution of the Muslim empire as a 
political entity. In the forefront was a religious question which caused 
political repercussions. Islam itself was not undivided. The problem of 
the succession to the Prophet had created dissension right after Muham- 
mad’s death and within a decade developed into a serious rift with political 
implications. The party of ‘Ali, Shi‘at ‘Ali, maintained that the caliphate 
ought to have gone to ‘Ali; since the Prophet had no son, this cousin and 
son-in-law of his was believed to carry on the Prophet's family. Such a 
legitimistic outlook was alien to the Arab’s m'nd ; he was accustomed to 
a society where any one could assume leadership provided he had the 
necessary gifts. It was, however, in harmony with the outlook of many of 
the vanquished peoples who found in the Shi‘ite viewpoints some elements 
of their traditional conceptions; the Shi‘a gained ground, therefore, 
particularly in the Persian provinces where, in its turn, it absorbed relig- 
ious ideas foreign to Islam. The ‘Abbasid aspirants to the caliphate did 

B—3 
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not find it difficult to use the religious dissatisfaction of the Shi‘ites for 
their political aims. Religion and politics, at that time, were not separate.®” 

An additional disturbing factor was the continuation of the tribal 
rivalries in the cities to which large numbers of Arabs had been trans- 
planted from their original desert abodes. They retained in their new 
surroundings their coherent tribal organization ; just as in the desert they 
had had their own pastures, in the cities they occupied distinct quarters 
(hdrah).®* There they carried on their ancient tribal feuds in traditional 
style although in a changed medium.® This rivalry and latent hostility of 
the Arab tribes was exploited by the political factions and their leaders ; 
it contributed to the unrest in the Muslim empire from its very beginning 
and throughout its history. 

Only great personalities or leaders of particular skill in handling the 
tribes could subdue them, at least temporarily. They were fully aware of 
the necessity to subdue the tribal rivalries while at the same time making 
use of their strength. The address which Ziyad b. Abihi delivered at his 
appointment as governor of Basra in the service of Mu'‘awiya is very 
revealing. Using vigorous language, he admonished the people emphat- 
ically to forget their rivalries and to acknowledge the power of the state 
which was delegated to it by Allah and represented Him : 

““ Have you not heard of the signs of Allah and have you not read 
Allah’s Book and have you not heard how Allah rewards obedience 
and painfully punishes disobedience, eternally and ever-lastingly ?... 
You push forward your relatives and relegate religion into the back- 
ground. You condone things for which there is no excuse and you 
plunge headlong into secret crime. Each and every one of you, to 
the point of impudence, protects the action of people who fear no 
punishment and who have no hope for a future life.... But I swear 
by Allah, I shall punish the partisan for the partisan, one who stays 
for one who flees, the healthy for the sick, until a man will meet his 
brother and say : ‘‘ Save yourself, Oh Sa‘d, for Sa‘id has perished ”— 
or until your lances will be lifted against me. .. So beware. And 
then, the claims of the Jahiliya! If I ever find any one advancing 
such claims, I shall cut out his tongue.”’”° 

Thus the able leader was trying to promote unity among the various 
factions, carrying on the policy of his Prophet. Islam and religious term- 
inology continued to be used in pursuing political aims, even as in 
Muhammad's life-time political consolidation was one result of his religious 
message, while the masses remained unaware of its tremendous political 
implications. 

The antagonisms were aggravated further by the influx of non-Arab 
races in the wake of the Muslim conquest. The farther the empire expand- 
ed eastward, the more alien elements it had to absorb. The Persians, 
Turks, Soghdians, and Dailamites of the conquered territories had to be 
subjugated and assimilated as Muslims, until at last many of them rose 
to high offices in the realm.” Then the unavoidable jealousy began and 

3* 
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with it, in good old Arab fashion, the vilification in poetry and prose.”* 
Suffering as well as arrogance and pride appear in these verses : 

“The free men are gone—they vanished and perished ; Time 
has left me amongst strange barbarians 

People said : You are staying at home so much! I said : because 
there is nothing gained in going about. 

Whom do I meet when I look at them? Monkeys riding on 
saddles. 

There was a time when generosity was strong, until it was lifted 
to the highest tower” (but now that time has passed).”* 

Another poem well expressed the disgust with which the former ruling 
caste regarded the loss of their former social and political prestige to the 
Turkish usurpers : 

““ We have departed for fear of the army and the Turk is there 
at our return ; and by Allah, how the vicissitudes of Time push one 
around ! 

Our halls are narrow for fear that they may settle therein ; we 
enter by the door with bent head, as if we were Jews.’’” 


(b) Religious Polemics 


This constant inner political struggle was paralleled by discussions 
between Muslims and non-Muslims. These had their roots in the Qur’an 


and in Muhammad’s own attitude towards the other religions. But his 
simple recognition of the ahi al-kitab as monotheists, and therefore 
entitled to respect and protection, was not subtle enough for the solution 
of the far more complicated problems of these later times. Political and 
religious issues were involved ; questions, such as khardj” and jizyah, the 
land tax and the poll tax of the dhimmi, affected the relations between 
Muslim and non-Muslim, while in their religious discussions, the Muslims 
tried to establish the superiority of Islam over the other faiths. 

Economic jealousies played a decisive role in the attitude of the Muslim 
toward the dhimmi. Though the latter was theoretically barred from hold- 
ing public office, Jews as well as Christians were found in high positions 
throughout the empire ; outbursts of violence almost invariably had their 
ultimate source in the envy of the dhimmi’s greater riches and his financial 
and political influence with the rulers as a consequence.”* The Muslims 
charged the viziers with favouring the dhimmis according to their own 
racial origin ; the speech which Nasr b. Saiyar is reported to have made 
in Merw shows this clearly : 

“He preached to the people and said: Bahramsis [a Persian] 
used to prefer the Majiis and to favour them ; he released their share 
of the tax quota and loaded it upon the Muslims. Ashdad b. Jrijar 
[Gregor] used to favour the Christians, and ‘Aqiba the Jew used to 
favour the Jews in just the same manner. I, however, will favour the 
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Muslims and lift from them their burden and load it upon the un- 
believers. There will not be (a reduction) in the khardj ; it will have 
to be paid in full as it was fixed in writing and as it always was raised. 
But I shall appoint Mansiir b. ‘Umar b. Abi-l-Kharqa’ and order him 
to be just with you. If any one of you Muslims had to pay the jizyah 
levied upon his head, or if the khardj weighed heavily upon him while 
the unbelievers were taxed too lightly, then he may bring it before 
Mansir b. ‘Umar who will remove it from the Muslim and charge it 

to the unbelievers.”77 
The religious discussions between Islam, the state religion, and the 
two other monotheistic faiths, however intense, was of less political 
importance, since Judaism and Christianity were recognized by the state. 
The controversy was concerned with a philosophical and religious issue 
rather than a political one, fought passionately but with understanding on 
either side. The case for Islam was stated by both native Muslims and 
renegades to Islam who tried to show the superiority of Islam and its 
Prophet over their rivals. The universality of Muhammad's mission was 
contrasted with the Jewish idea of the ‘‘ Chosen People ” and the Christian 
concepts of salvation through Grace. “‘ It was the custom of the Prophet, 
whenever he addressed the people, to begin his speech with “ peace and 
mercy ” and he would not make a distinction between the dhimmi and the 
citizen’® and none between believers and polytheists. He used to say: 
I was sent to bring good-will to the whole of mankind ; I was not sent be 

rudeness and inhumanity.’’”® 
Al-Kindi’s Risdlah, from which this passage is taken, is exceptional 
because of its conciliatory tone ; the author hoped to convince his corres- 
pondent and induce him to acknowledge Muhammad as the khatam al- 
anbiya’, “‘ the Seal of Prophets,” and the Qur’an as ranking over Taurdt 
and Injil. The same tendency is revealed in the treatise by ‘Ali at-Tabari,® 
a Muslim, though of Christian (some say Jewish) parentage, who would 
contend the moral superiority of the Muslim conceptions to those of the 
Bible. His argument runs as follows : While the Bible demands the death 
of any murderer, the Qur’an only condemns a man to eternal hell after 
death if he killed a believer intentionally (sirah 4, verse 95). Equally, 
the Qur’an requires a witness to be a man “ of equity, ” whereas the Bible 
requires the testimony of two witnesses regardless of their morals and 
ethics. Further, Moses ordered the B. Isra’il to curse any transgressor of 
the laws of the Taurdt ; here again the Quranic attitude is superior, for 
it gives the sinner a chance to repent : “‘ Those who, when they do a crime 
or wrong themselves, remember Allah and ask for forgiveness for their 
sins .. these have their reward: pardon from their Lord and gardens 
beneath which rivers flow ”’ (s. 3, vv. 129ff.).8! The author likewise depre- 
cated the moral attitude of the Gospels, praising the asceticism of ‘Ali and 
the two ‘Umars ; he accused Simon Cephas of cursing a man who had sold 
his estate but brought him only part of the money. The author added a 
conciliatory phrase : ‘‘ One is loth to impute avarice to the disciples of 
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Christ ; do not impute it to the disciples of Muhammad.’’®* 

A Jewish convert to Islam took up the cudgel for his adopted faith ; 
he was neither learned nor unbiased and his attacks on his native religion 
are by no means of a high standard.* It seems that formal disputations 
took place between Muslim and non-Muslim theologians, some even in 
the presence of the caliph arranged at his initiative.“* But even if the 
reports of such colloquies are not to be trusted, enough literature has 
survived to show the intensity of these discussions and the trend of thought 
of polemists and apologists on either side.* 

Nevertheless, there was never an attempt at mass conversion by force,*® 
such as resulted from the Inquisition in Spain ; on the whole, the dhimmis 
were left alone and could follow their own pursuits unmolested. If they 
had any cause for complaint, they were entitled, under the legal concept 
of the ‘aqd al-dhimmah to impartial investigation and judgment of their 
cause.*’ As long as the dhimm conformed to the prevailing conditions and 
fulfilled his duties, he was protected, and, theoretically at least, had 
nothing to fear.** On the whole, Muslim practice as well as Muslim law 
attempted to follow the ethical principle underlying the concept of dhimmi 
though sometimes the actualities of practical life forced the Muslim to 
fall short of the theories.** 


From Empire To NATIONAL STATES 


Thus from its inception, the Muslim empire carried the germ of its 


ultimate decay in the variety of its members. The selfish interests, the 
urge for self-expression and self-determination, were latent in many of 
its heterogeneous components ; sooner or later, they would assert them- 
selves so strongly that the only link that held them together would prove 
too feeble to resist. The caliphate, symbol of the unifying tendencies of 
the Islamic church and state, was only as powerful as its Redalend. the 
incumbent caliph, and his viziers and emirs. The cohesion was only 
guaranteed as long as the centre remained vigorous. In a very large 
measure, this depended on the impartiality of the Islamic idea and the 
caliph’s realization that he was a religious as well as a secular ruler. When 
the caliph began to rely on and favour one group to the detriment of the 
others, the universal appeal of Islam, which was religious as well as _polit- 
ical, weakened and made room for particularistic claims. 

This process began already before the advent of the ‘Abbasides, yet it 
was intensified during their reign. The identity of church and state was 
lost and the caliph retained only his prestige as the head of Islam ; a sultan 
took over the actual power in the separatist states which resulted from this 
break-up of the Islamic empire.” The vitality of Islam itself proved to be 
strong enough eventually to absorb, as far as religion was concerned, the 
non-Muslims who overpowered the realm from outside. 

In this process, the Islamic world was truly of the Middle Ages. The 
same conflict of two universalisms, that of the Church and of the State, 

4 
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sacerdotium and imperium, which dominated the medieval western world, 
was effective, mutatis mutandis, in the Muslim East.®' This conflict led 
eventually to the formation of national states in Asia as well as in Europe. 

It is, in particular, the attitude of Islam towards the religious minorities 
within its realm in which this medievalism manifests itself most. In early 
medieval Germany, for example, the Jew, in all essentials, was a member 
of the German community ; he spoke the same language and even adopted, 
in spite of the protest of his leaders, the attire of his surroundings.® 
He was neither outside the law, nor was he analien. Only in so far as he 
did not profess Christianity, did medieval legislation discriminate against 
him. It was the Church, not the State, which excluded him as it excluded 
heretics and schismatics.** As the evidence shows, the dhimmi was in 
exactly the same position. In the East, as in the West, it was the Church, 
not the State, which discriminated against him.™ 

In the Middle Ages, no less than at the present time, the Muslim East 
did not live in a vacuum, but had commercial and political intercourse 
with the West. This is evident from the commercial treaties between 
Muslim rulers and Western states ;* thus problems which stirred the 
West were bound to resound in the domain of the caliphate. The simi- 
larity in their conceptions of religions andother minorities may be ulti- 
mately due to the influence on both Islam and the Christian Church of 
Roman law. 


ItsE LIicHTENSTADTER. 


NOTES 


1. For an excellent account of the nationalistic struggle in the Near East, see 
Hans Kohn, Nationalismus und Imperialismus im Nahen Osten, Frankfurt a.M., 1931, 
Idem, A History of Nationalism and Imperialism in the Near East, New York, 1929. 

2. The Arabic scholars divide the Arabic tribes into three oes: the ‘arab 


‘Griba, the original Arabs pur-sang, descendants of Aram b. Sam b. Nah, comprising 
seven, or, according to others, nine tribes: ‘Ad, Thamad, Umaiyim, ‘Abil, Tasm, 
Jadis, ‘Imliq, Jurhum, and Wabar. They perished but for some remnants which were 
incorporated into other tribes. The second group were the muta‘arriba who were 
originally not Arabs ; they are the descendants of Qahtan and settled in South Arabia; 
the third group were the musta‘riba, originally non-Arabs as well. They were the North 
Arabians, and include the Quraish, Muhammad’s tribe who, in this way, claimed to 
be the descendant of Isma‘il, the son of Ibrahim. Cp. Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. Muta- 
‘arriba, Musta‘riba, (by the author). This term is used much later for “ native Egyptian 
Jews ” in Medieval Jewish Chronicles I, ed. by A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1887, pp. 119, 127. 

3. Title of an address delivered by Wellhausen, in Géttingen, 1900. 

4. See, e.g., the lively story of deliberations in the tribal assembly in the story of 
the Yaum Shi'b Jabala, Naga’id, ed. Bevan, Leiden, 1908 f., p. 65710-65811. 

5. It is interesting to note that many words for “ leader ”’ and the like are etymo- 
logically connected with roots meaning “to speak.” 

6. The aiydm al-‘arab literature abounds in instances of men who assumed leader- 
ship in moments of stress ; it also shows the dignified position of valiant and tried 
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saiyids who led their tribes for years until their end and who bequeathed 
their office to their sons. We find, even in pre-Islamic days, families of rank not by 
virtue of their birth but by the qualities of the born leader inherited for generations. 
The outstanding example of a young man rising to fame within his tribe is the young 
hero Bistaém b. Qais = career unfortunately was cut short by premature death in 
battle. Cp. Braunlich, Bistém b. Qais, ein vorislamischer Beduinenfiirst und Held, 
Leipzig, 1923. 

7. Thus at the end of the Dahis war which lasted for forty years, the exhausted 
warring tribes turned to al-Hiarith b. ‘Auf asking him to be the mediator between them 
in order to make peace. By the weight of his personality alone he was able to end the 
internecine strife, see Nagd’id, p. 104, lines 13ff. 

8. This institution, called jiwdr in Arabic, is known throughout the Semitic 
world : the ger asher bish aréka is well known in Biblical times. Jacob was such a jar 
with Laban, and Moses with Jethro. On jiwdr, see S. Fraenkel, Schutzrecht der Araber, 
in Orientalische Studien Noeldeke gewidmet, vol. I, pp. W. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, London, 1903, pp. 47. 

9. Arabic literature knows anumber of such outlaws. Ta’abbata Sharra and agh- 
Shanfara are perhaps the best known, but there are many more: see the chapters 
Futtak al-Jahiliya and Futtak al-Islam in Muhammad b. Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, 
ed. by I. Lichtenstadter, Hyderabad, 1942, pp. 192-232. 

10. It was even possible to invoke a person’s jiwdr for some time or for some 
specified case only, e.g., to help one to avenge the death of a member of one’s family, 
or to retrieve stolen camels. During the pilgrimage certain tribes were under the 
protection of Mekkan tribes for the duration of the hajj, see Ibn Habib, loc. cit., p. 181. 
Any one who had eaten a man’s food was in his protection as long as the food was still 
in his stomach (see Ibn Habib, p. 194f., 2421, ff.) or for three days, cf. also Wellhausen, 
Reste Arabischen Heidentums, Berlin, 1897 (2nd edition), p. 193f. Women, too, fre- 
quently had to seek refuge if their natural protectors, their blood relations, were unable 
or unwilling to grant the protection due to them. Such women were often divorcees 
or repudiated women ; on the jdra, see I. Lichtenstadter, Das Nasib der altarabischen 
Qaside, in Islamica, vol. V. Leipzig, 1931, pp. 83ff., and idem, Women in the aiydm al- 
‘arab, London, 1935, pp. 71ff. On jiwdr with modern Bedouins, see E. Braunlich, 
a Gesellschaftsordnung der arabischen Beduinenstamme, in Islamica, vol. VI, 
pp. 186ff. 

11. The root of the word signifies “‘ to swear.” 

12. For a representation and interpretation of this ceremony, see Weilhausen, 
Reste, op. 124-129 ; see Das Leben Muhammed’s nach Muhammed Ibn Ishak bearbeitet 
von...Ibn Hischaém, herausgegeben von F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1858 (hereafter 
quoted as Ibn Hisham), pp. 84ff. 

13. See Ibn Habib, pp. 166ff.; 234f. 

14. See Ibn Habib, pp. 166, 169, 178-81; Ibn Hisham, pp. 126-29. This _hilf- 
association was very wide-spread, probably not only between tribes, but also between 
clans, families, and even individuals. A Biblical counterpart would be the B'rith 
between David and Jonathan. The examples in Arabic literature where a man is 
identified as the halif of a family, or where a certain tribe with its hulafa’ is mentioned, 
are too numerous to be quoted. 

15. See I. Géldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle, 1880, vol. I, p. 69 ; cf. 
also J. Schacht, Zur soziologischen Betrachtung des islamischen Rechtes, in Der Islam, 
vol. XXII, p. 235. 

16. See Ibn Habib, p. 310f. ; J. Wellhausen, Die Ehe beiden Arabern, Géttingen, 
1893, “ Nochrichten der Gétt. Gosettsch. d. Wissensch., No. 11, p. 439 F., Smith, Kin- 
ship, ch. 3. 

17. The list of men whose mothers were Abyssinians drawn up by Ibn Habib, 

Pp. 306-309 contains many members of noble Arabic families, including the Quraigh. 
he Quranic verse siira 49, 11: “Oh ye who believe, let not one people ridicule 
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another, perchance they are better than you” is said to have been revealed because 
Thabit b. Qais al-Ansari, the father of Hasan b. Thabit, Muhammad’s court-poet, 
called the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab “Son of the Black Woman” referring to an 
Abyssinian slave woman amongst his ancestors, Ibn Habib, p. 306, lines 10-14. The 
verse, however, is still to be considered later in the discussion of Muhammad's attitude 
towards racial problems. 

18. The Ibn ‘Amm and the Bint ‘Amm, i.e., first cousins on the father’s side, had 
the first claim upon one another. The genealogical lists in Ibn Habib strikingly show 
the regularity with which this custom was adhered to. 

= See I. Lichtenstadter, Women in the Aiydm al-‘Arab, London, 1935, pp. 
59, 74ff. 

20. See Ibn Habib, p. 310f. 

21. See ibid., pp. 311-19. 

22. Ibid., p. 263f. 

23. The so-called wars of Fijdr, i.e., Wars of Treachery originated in quarrelli 
and mockery between tribes at ‘ Ukaz ; the jealousy with which Laila, the mother o' 
‘Amr b. Kulthiim, guarded her social position before Hind, the mother of the prince 
‘Amr b. Hind, led to bloodshed even at the banquet table. 

24. A man made his son lie flat on the ground so that the hija’ would pass over 
his head. For hijd’ cp. Géldziher, Abhandlunden ziir arabischen Philologie, pt. 1, No. 1: 
‘Uber die Vorgeschaichte der Higa-Poesie, Leiden, 1896. 

25. Such nagd’id are preserved in Ibn Hisham’s Sira reflecting the opinions of 
both Muslims and non-Muslims ; from an early Islamic period date the Nagd’id of 
Jarir and al-Farazdaq and those of Jarir and al-Akhtal. ss of Biblical hija’ are 
found in I Sam. 14, 12; 17, 44; of fakhr Num., 21, 21-31. For an alleged exchange of 
naga id between Adam and Iblis after the murder of Cain, see Mas‘idi, Muraj adh- 
Dhahdab, I, pp. 64ff. 

26. A very curious species was a slaughtering match in which the two contestants 
tried to outdo each other in lavishness by killing hecatombs of camels, see Nagd’id, 
Pp. 415. 

27. See the chapter bab al-hiid’ in Abi Tammam’s collection of ancient Arabic 
poetry, called al-Hamasa, ed. G. W. Freytag, Bonn, 1847, Arabic text pp. 626ff., 
e.g., p. 648f 654. Cp. Géldziher, Muhammed, Studien, I, p. 43f. 

28. See Ibn Hisham, p. 35 u.ff. especially p. 37, 6 fr. Con ; Qur’an, s. 106. 

29. See, e.g., Ibn Habib, p. 164f., and Ibn Hisham, p. 87f. The Muslim historians 
try to prove that the B. Hashim, the Prophet’s family, were the most important mem- 
bers of the Mekkan community even in the Jahiliya, but in spite of all the legends 
contained in the works of Muhammad's biographers there is no authentic material to 
bear out this claim. 

30. For a detailed dissertation on conditions in Medinah, see Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten IV, 1 : Medina vor dem Islam, Berlin, 1889, where he also 
discusses the situation of the Jews in Yathrib ; see also the excellent introduction by 
T. Kowalski to his Der Diwan des Kuis ibn al-Hatim, Leipzig, 1914., cf. as, Samhiidi, 
Geschichte der Stadt Medinah, ed. Wiistenfeld, Géttinden, 1860. 

31. Ibn Hisham, p. 289, lines off. cp. sGrah 60, verse 12. 

32. See his letters and missions to the Arab tribes, Wellhausen, Skizzen, IV, 3: 
Muhammads Schreiben und die Gesandtschaften an ihn, Berlin, 1889, J. Sperber, Die 
Schreiben Muhammeds an die Stamme Arabiens, Berlin, 1916. 

33. See I. Lichtenstadter, Fraternization (Mu’dkhdt) in Early Islamic Society, in 
Islamic Culture, vol. XVI, pp. 47ff., Hyderabad, 1942. ve 

34. The full text is found only in Ibn Hisham, pp. 341-44, while al-Waqidi, 
at-T abari and other authors only refer to it. A list of the passages and the authors who 
mention the document is found in Caetani, Annali dell’Islam, I, 406f. (Rome, 1905), 
their relationship is discussed by A.J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 
Leiden, 1908, p. 81ff. The document is translated im full into Dutch, by Wensinck, 
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loc. cit., pp. 74-81, into German by Wellhausen, Skizzen, IV, pp. 67-73, and into 
Italian by Caetani, loc. cit. 1, p. 366( §77). Each of these authors discusses the authentic- 
ity, and legal and social implications of the Statute, and the status of Jews in it. Cf. 
also, Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 7ff ; A. Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre Mohammeds, vol. III, p. 2off., Berlin, 1869. 
35. For ummah see below, pp. 17ff. 
36. The numbering by paragraphs follows Wellhausen and Wensinck . 
37. That is, at this stage of Islamic development, especially the war against the 
raish. 
eat This obligation was clearly understood as binding by the Jews: A certain 
Jew, called Mukhairiq, who is described by Ibn Ishaq as “‘ a Habr and a scholar” with 
a tendency towards Islam, reminded his Jewish kinsmen of their duty to fight on the 
Muslims’ side at Uhud. “ Oh ye Jewish people, you know, by Allah, that it is your 
duty (hagq) to help Muhammad. They answered : To-day is Sabbath, whereupon he 
retorted: There is no Sabbath for you.”” Mukhairiq himself fought at Uhud and 
bequeathed his whole fortune to Muhammad. Ibn Hisham, p. 354. 
39. It is noteworthy that this word occurs only twice in the Statute, once in the 
“ preamble” constituting the ummah and in this paragraph, the first of those dealing 
in detail with the status of the Jews in the community. 
Wellhausen, in his interpretation, is somewhat guided by his latent antisemi- 
tism (see, e.g., his Medina vor dem Islam, p. 14f.) when he maintains that “ die Juden 
ehérten natirlich nicht so eng zur Umma wie die Quraisch und die Ancar ;”” however, 
e admits: ‘‘ Wir werden die Perfidie vielmehr auf seiten Mohamimeds erblicken.” 
The Muslim apologists try to put the blame solely upon the Jews and accuse them of 
treachery which, they maintained, forced Muhammad to his action. It was, on the 
contrary, his insufficient knowledge of Jewish lore and tenets which ied him to expect 
their allegiance which they were unable to give ; his actions may be explained partly 
by his disappointment and partly by political motifs. 
41. On these “ Straflegenden”’ see exterisively J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersu- 


chungen, Berlin, Leipzig, 1926, Pp. 1-77. They deal also with Misa who was sent as 


a warner to Fir‘aun, i.e., Pharaoh. Cf. also R. Ettinghausen, Antiheidnische Polemik 
in Koran, Geluhausen, 1934, Topp. 4sff. ( 

42. The italicized word in the following quotations from the Qur’an represents 
the Arabic word ummah. In the following discussion only the verses containing this 
word are considered. 

43. Altogether, the word ummah, occurs 65 times in the Qur’an ; in two passages, 
however, it has a different meaning : s. 12.45 ba‘da ummatin means “ after a while ; ” 
s. 16. 121. Abraham is called an ummah, signifying “the head of an ummah”’ (see 
Horovitz, loc. cit., p. 52) or imam, i.e., “ leader of the congregation ,” see Tabari, 
Tafsir, vol. 14, p. 119, line 5, fr. bottom : kana mu‘allima khairin yu'tammu bihi ahlu-l- 
hudd, “ He was a teacher of good, by whom the well-guided people are led ,” ibid. 
p. 120, line 4: alladhi yu‘allimu-n-ndsa khairan, “ Who would teach the le some- 
thing good ;” other authorities explain that Ibrahim was “ an ummah to himself,” 
fa-innahu kana wahdahu, while all the rest of his people were still heathen, ibid., p. 120 pu 
gala anna Ibrahima kéna ummatan ‘ald hidatin gdtinan lillahi, ‘‘ He said Ibrahim 
was an ummah by himself, worshipping Allah.,” p. 121, line 4. In sira 43, 21f. ‘ala 
ummatin is used in an older meaning almost identical with ‘ald sunnatin “ according to 
custom ,” as in Nabigha, XVII, 21, edition of Ahlwardt, The Divans of the six Ancient 
Arabic Poets, London, 1870, see Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 52. 

44. Ibn Hisham, p. 341, line 8, 342pu. 

45. TheJewsand Christians are compared to labourers ina vineyard: frequently, 
e.g., Bukhari 9.17 (and others) ; Tirmidhi, 41.72 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, II, 6, 111, 121, 
129, see A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammedan Tradition, Leyden, 1927, 
s.v. Umma, ° 

46. Just as Muhammad himself married a Jewish woman, even to this day inter- 
marriage between a Muslim man and a Jewish or Christian woman is allowed—though 
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not that of a Muslim woman to a non-Muslim—the idea being that the woman would 
automatically acquire her husband's religion. Abi Yusuf, Kitab al- Khardj, Cairo, 
1346 H., p. 195, lines 2ff., in discussing this question, seems to lean towards those 
authorities who disapprove of intermarriage. Abi Ydsuf, however, is not so much 
interested in the religious problems as in the legal implications of intermarriage. On 
legal problems arising out of marriages in which the status of dhimmi is involved, see 
A. Tritton, Non-Muslim Subjects of the Muslim State, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1942, p. 38. 

47. Both words occur only in this verse in the Qur’an. 

48. See note 17 for one such explanation. Cp. Noeldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qordans, vol. I, Leipzig, 1909, p. 221. 

49. The Hadith emphasizes this attitude of Muhammad's: Ahmad b. Hanbal V, 
411: No race is superior to any other. See also note 72. 

50. Ibn Hisham, p. 969, lines 8ff. Already at the first pilgrimage after the fall of 
Mekkah, the Prophet is reported to have preached a sermon in which he deprecated 
the Arab pride of ancestry reciting stra 49. 11: “ Oh ye people of Quraish, Allah has 
taken from you the conceit of the Jahiliya and its way of boasting with the ancestors ; 
man is from Adam and Adam is from dust. Then he recited : Oh ye people, verily 
We have created you, etc.’’ Ibn Hisham, p. 861, lines &ff. 

51. Thus Caetani, loc. cit.; Géldziher, Muham. Stud., I, p. 6off. 

52. This attitude of racial tolerance has survived and is one of the greatest assets 
in the missionary activities of Islam, cp. C. H. Becker, Der Islam als Problem, in Islam- 
studien, vol. I, Leipzig, 1924, p. 2f: ‘‘ Der Araber veriidert sich mit dem bekehrten 
Neger und in dem religidsen Zentrum Mekka laufen alle diese Faden zusammen.” 
See also Hans Kohn, Die Europdisierung des Orients, Berlin, 1934, p. 62, and T. W. 
Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, 3rd edition, London, 1935, p. 357ff. 


53. The most noteworthy event of this kind was the celebrated so-called ‘‘ Battle 
of Dhi Qar” which took place ca. 604 A.D. and in which the Bakr b. Wa’il, an Arab 
tribe, defeated the Persians and their allied Arab tribes. See Nagd’id, pp. 638-48 ; 
E. Braunlich, Bistédm b. Qais, pp. 30-34. 

54. See Becker, Islam als Problem, p. 7f. 

55. See Gédldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, vol. Il, 1890. 

56. Cp. Th. Néldeke’s review of Géldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, in Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, III, p. 98f.: “‘ Die Araber behielten, was 
auch einige Fromme sagen mochten, in der Omaijadenzeit die unbedingte Oberherr- 
schaft und auch pater wirkte diese noch lange nach..... Uebrigens hat unter den 
Omaijaden schwerlich je ein Nichtaraber ein hohes Amt bekleidet.” see also ibid., 
p.96: ‘‘ Der Islam bleibt die arabische Religion, wenn er auch erst ausserhalb Arabiens 
seine grésste Bedeutung erlangt....hat.”” Cp. also J. Karabacek, Papyrus Erzherzog 
and Rainer, Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung, Vienna, 1894, p. 19, note to nos. 77-79. 

57. Géldziher, Muh. Stud. I, has examined in detail A ol antagonism between Arabs 
and mawdli the resulting Shu‘ubiya movement, and the expression of their feuds in 
literature. 

58. See E.I., s.v. Dar al-Harb. 

59. E.g., stra 9.29 ; see also Abt Yisuf, Khardj, p. 154, lines 4ff.; 187ff. (French 
translation, by E. Fagnan, Le livre des impots, Paris, 1921, p. 145) ; as-Sarakhsi, Mabsut 
vol. X. p. 2, lines sff; 77f. 

69. Seel. Lichtenstadter, The Distinctive Dress of Non-Muslims in Islamic Countries, 
in Historia Judaica, vol. V, New York, 1943, pp. 35-52. 

o1. Cp. A. Mingana, A Charter of Protection, in Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. X, Manchester, 1926, p. 127: “ A caliph or two, such as al-Mutawakkil, 
did certainly subject the Christians to some vexatious measures, but such incidents, 
however numerous, are to be considered infractions of the law, and the men who 
brought them about were breakers of the law, as all criminals are breakers of the law.” 
An early testimony to the tolerance with which the Muslims treated the non-Muslims 
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is given by the Nestorian patriarch Isho‘ Yahb III (A.D. 650-660) see Mingana, loc, 
cit., p. 128. 

62. The Muslims were clearly aware of this fact which is pointed out in the above- 
mentioned Charter : “ In this solicitude (of the Commander of the Faithful) participate 
not only Muslims, but all those. . . .of his different subjects from the People of the Book 
who stand within the limit of the ‘ pact of protection’ guaranteed by the convention 
of the Shar’ concerning the Dhimma,”’ ibid. p. 131. 

63. Seee.g., R. Guest, The Governors and Judges of Egypt, Leyden, 1912, (E.W. 
J. Gibb Memorial Series, vol. XIX), Arabic text, p. 351, line 8: wa-kdna yagbalu 
shahddata-n-nasdrd ‘ala-n-nasdré wa-l-yahudi ‘ala-l-yahudi wa-yas’alu ‘an ‘addlatihim 
fi ahli dinihim, “ he used to accept the testimony of the Christian against the Christian 
and of the Jew against the Jew and to inquire about their (conception of) justice among 
the Ere of their faith.” 

See Johann Kresmarik, Beitrdge zur Beleuchtung des islamischen Strafrechtes, 

in Zaisscheif der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. LVIII, Leipzig, 1904, 

p. 86; see also Josef Schacht, Zur soziologischen Petrachtung des Islamischen Rechtes, 

21sf., especially pp. 222, 235; G. Bergstrasser, Grundziige des islamischen Rechtes, 

+ Schacht, Berlin, 1935, p- 42f.; Tritton, Non-Muslim Subjects, in JRAS, 1942, 

pp. 36-40. Cp. the anecdote told j in Tabari, Annales, vol. Il, p. 1731, lines 4ff.: the 

caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik chid his son Mu‘awiya for beating a Christian who 
had offended him instead of referring the case to the Qadi for decision. 

65. As a consequence, failure to speak pure Arabic provided the Arabs with 
another reason for mocking the mawld ; see the anecdote in Ibn Habib, p. 346f. Hayan 
the leader of the mawdli in a revolt in Khurasan, a Dailami, was called an-Nabati, the 
Nabatean, because of his lukna, his inability to express himself in Arabic, ‘Tabari 
II, 1291, line 5ff. The Arabs used to look upon the Seaton as especially backward, 
see Gdldziher, loc. cit., p. 156ff. The Turk Bugha the Older, according to an anecdote 
in Mas‘idi, Maruj adh-Dhahdb, vol. VII, pp. 362ff., saved the life of an Arab who was 
accused of heresy by pretending not to understand Arabic. This anecdote probably is 


of shu'ibi origin, since it stresses Bugha’s piety. Cp. also, Géldziher, Die Shu'ubijja 
unter den Muhammedanern in Spanien, in ZDMG, vol. 53, 1899, pp. 601ff., see especi- 
ally, p. 606, verses 1 and 3, in which a converted Christian i is mocked at for his boorish- 
ness and the uncouthness of his language. 
66. Thus develo a the so-called Garshuni, the script of Syrian Christian who 
a 


wrote in the Arabic language using Syriac characters just as Jewish authors such as 
Maimonides and Saadia, composed their works in the Arabic language but used their 
native Hebrew script. 

67. Onthe rise of the Shi‘a, see Wellhausen, Religidés-politische Oppositions 
im alten Islam, Berlin, 1901 ; idem, Arab. Reich, pp. 38-47 ; see Géldziher, Vor — 
tiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 241. 

68. This arrangement continued for centuries throughout the Islamic world, cp. 
e.g., Maqrizi, Khitdt (1346-1442 A.D.), vol. II, Cairo, 1270 A.H., pp. 6ff., for Egypt ; 
see also Guest, Governors, p. 2; cp. H.L. Savage, Fourteenth Century Jerusalem and 
Cairo through Western Eyes, i in The Arab Heritage, Princeton, 1943, p. 216. 

69. See in extenso Géldziher, Muh. Stud., I, passim, with rich material. 

70. Tabari, II, p. 73, lines Sif. Cp. also al- Hajjaj’ s speech at his inauguration as 
governor of ‘Iraq, Tabari, II, p. 865, lines 2ff. 

71. See Géldziher, loc cit., I, pp. 147ff., particularly 151-54, with many references ; 
see also idem, Die Shu‘ibiya unter den Muhammedanern in Spanien, in ZDMG, 1899, 
vol. 53, pp. 6orff. In Ibn Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, pp. 373- 377 there is a list of the 
heads H he police guard (shurta) from ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan’s time, who is said to have 
been the first caliph to have had such a guard, to al- Mutawakkil’ s time whose reign 
began in 847 A.D. The names do not indica te ‘foreign origin, unless their bearers had 
adopted them, except for those of two men by the name of as-Sindi b. Shahak (died 
819 A.D., see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 302) and Abi Khalid 
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al-Baziyar, who served under al-Amin and al-Ma’min, the sons of Haran ar-Rashid, 
respectively. See also Guest, The Governors of Egypt, pp. 208ff. On the distribution of 
Turks in the regions conquered by the Muslims, see R. N. Frye and A.M. Sayili, 
Turks in the Middle East before the Saljugs, in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. 63, 1943, pp. 194ff. The influx of Turks into offices cf the realm began already 
under Hardin ar-Rashid, and probably earlier, as is shown by a pa sin the collection 
Erzherzog Rainer dating from Harin’s reign, the earliest documentary evidence 
existing, see Karabacek, Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung, p. 159, no. 617: This isan “IOU” 
dated Rabi’ II, 173 H./789 A.D., given by ‘Agiga bint Yisuf to the Turk Tigish, a 
mawld of Thulaib b. Haiyan (see note on this papyrus). Ibid., p. 201, no. 763 is a docu- 
ment by which the caliph al-Muntasir, while governor of Egypt, installed a Turk al- 
‘Abbas b. Khakan as his vizier there, though only temporarily, representing his brother 
al-Fath b. Khakan. This took place in 242/856, see Karabacek’s commentary on this 
document. 

72. If they could not get rid of them, they could at least make them appear ridi- 
culous. See the anecdote told by Ibn Habib, loc. cit., p. 222, lines 1-8 : ‘Abdallah b. 
Khazim who played a leading role in the subjugation of Khurasan (see Wellhausen, 
Arab. Reich, pp. 259 ff.) made fools of a delegation sent to him by “ the king of the 
Turks ” by making them believe that he was insensible to either extreme cold or ex- 
treme heat. They went back to their “ king ”’ telling him that “ they had returned from 
the devil : neither snow nor fire could affect him .”’ 

73. Ydtimat ad-dahr, vol. II, p. 118, lines 3-6. Generosity was one of the most 
highly praised aristocratic characteristics of the Arabs. 

74. Ydtimat ad-dahr, III, p. 127, lines 12-13. There isa pun on taraka“‘ toleave ” 
and turk “‘ Turk,” in the first verse. This hostile attitude against the non-Arabs and 
the shu‘ abi answer to it finds an echo in traditions in Hadith, e.g.,‘ leave the Abyssinians 
as long as they leave you,’ Abi Da’tid, 36.8—.11 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal V, 371; the 
excellence of the ‘Ajam, “‘ non-Arab ”’ is extolled : Tirmidhi 46.70, see also Ahmad b. 
Hanbal V, 17, 21f.; only a mundfiq “ hypocrite ” hates the Arabs : Ahmad b. Hanbal I, 
81 (cp. A.J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammedan Tradition, Leyden, 1927, 
s.v. Abyssinian, ‘Ajam, Arab). Even to this day, the Egyptians have a proverb deriding 
the greed of the Turks : Hasan-wa-and sidak ‘ Fine but | am your master.’ I owe this 
information to my friend Professor I. al-Ibyari in Cairo. 

75. The khardj was eventually levied on the land itself regardless of the fact 
whether its owner was a Muslim or a dhimmi so that the stigma appertaining to it was 
removed, the jizyah, however, remained a head tax with its aspect of social inferiority. 
See, e.g., Wellhausen, Arab. Reich, p. 297. The problems of khardj are very intricate 
and require a separate detailed study ; they include such questions as in what manner 
amelioration of the land affected the tax thereon, see Kitab al-Khardj, text p. 78f., 
French translation, p. 100f. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, I, Heidelberg, 1906, p. 15 : 
‘ Die Hauptschwierigkeit lag im Steuerwesen, da der Steuerverwaltung die Anachauung 
von einer Minderzahl herrschender Araber und einer Mehrzahl steuerpflichtiger 
Untertanen zugrunde lag.” 

76. See W. Fischel, Jews in the Economic and Political Life of Medieval Islam, 
London, 1937, passim ; A. Tritton, The Caliphs and Their Non-Muslim Subjects, London, 
1931, pp. 18ff. ; for Spain see E. Fagnan, Annales du Maghreb et de l'Espahne, Alger, 
1898, p. 46, .\rab. text Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamif Fi-t-Ta’arikh, I], 446: Jews put in 
charge of Toledo by Tarik ; also Fagnan, p. 47 Ibn al-Athir, III, 447. 

77. Tabari II, 1688, lines 7ff. See Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, no. xi, against 
a tax collector who levied an excessive tax, and no. xiii, threatened punishment, for such 
crime : cutting off the tax collector’s hair and beard. 

78. The word used is ummi, usually translated “ illiterate,’’ thus also Arnold 
(see next note), cp. nabi ummi, “ illiterate Prophet.’ In the phrase used in this passage 

immi wa-ummi it is a nisba of ummah and means “ belonging to the community. ” 


79. Risdlah ‘Abd Allah b. Isma‘il al-Hdshimi ila ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishaq al-Kindi, 
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ed. Muir, London, 1885, p. 3 ‘Arabic text. It is a letter, as its Arab title implies, 
written by an Arab to a Christian inviting him to become a Muslim; Muir dates it 
215 H. see JRAS, N.S. vol. 14, p. 9, Casanova, Mohammed et lafin du monde, Paris 
1913, p. 112 204/5H. See T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, p. 84f., and Appendix 
I on al-Kindi, see Massignon’s article in Enc. Isl. 

80. ‘Ali at-Tabari, Kitab ad-Din wa-d-Daula, ed. A. Mingana, Cairo, 1923; 
translated by Mingana, Book of Religion and Empire, Manchester, 1922. See also idem, 
in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1920, pp. 481-88. 

81. Mingana, Book, p. 28f. The author overlooks, of course, that this is derived 
from a Rabbinic Jewish maxim. 

82. Mingana, Book, p. 75. ‘Ali at-Tabari refers to the Jews as the ahl al-kitab 
par excellence, see especially, p. 51. 

83. See Kitab Masdlik an-Nazdr of Sa‘id b. Hasan of Alexandria, ed. trs. 1 introd, 
notes by Sidney Adam Weston, in JAOS., 24 (1903), pp. 312ff. He lived towards the 
end of the 13th century A.D. See also Géldziher Sa‘id b. Hasan d’Alexandrie, in RE], 
XXX, Paris, 1895, pp. 1-23. 

84. See Arnold, Preaching, p. 85 and note 4; M. Steinschneider, Polemische und 
apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache, Leipzig, 1877, no. 65, p. 82; Risdlah 
“Abd Allah b. Ismd@‘il p. 47f. an account of a controversy on Islam and Christianity 
before al-Ma’miin ; but see Mingana, ‘Ali at-Tabari, p. vi: “ We know nothing about 
the discussion between the Umaiyad ‘Abd al-Malik b. Merwan (A.D. 6¢2-705) and 
Ibrahim son of Rahib Tabarani mentioned by Steinschneider [loc. cit.].”” A letter by 
Timothy, patriarch of the East Syrian Church, records a discussion before al- Mahdi 
{quoted from Mingana, loc. cit., who in his turn refers to the Arabic journal al-Mashriq, 
Beyruth, 1921, May-June). 

See Erdmann Fritsch, Islam und Christentum im Mittelalter, Breslau, 1930 
(Breslauer Studien zur historischen Theologie, Band, XVII) where the author gives a 
résumé of several anti-Christian treatises, mostly from unpublished manuscripts. 
On p. 18, an anonymous author expresses his intention “to write a refutation of the 
Jews, the brothers of pigs and monkeys.”’ The dignitaries of the Church responded 
to the Muslim attempts at proselytizing and in their turn attacked the Muhammedans, 
see, e.g., A. Jeffery, Gregory of Tathew’s ‘‘ Contra Mohammedanos,” reprinted from 
The Moslem World, New York, July, 1942, or the alleged correspondence between the 
caliph ‘Umar II and the Byzantine emperor Leo III, see A. Jeffery, Ghevond’s Text of 
the Correspondence between ‘Umar II and Leo III, reprinted from Harvard Theological 
Review, vol. XX XVII (1944), no. 4, pp. 269-332 ; see also M. Perlman, Notes on Anti- 
Christian Propaganda in the Mamluk Empire, reprinted from Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, vol. X, pt. 4, pp. 843-861, London, 1942. For polemics between 
Jews and Muslims see Steinschneider, Polem. u. apologet. Literatur, 1877 ; Géldziher, 
Muhammedanische Polemik gegen ahlalkitab, in ZDMG, vol. XXXII, pp. 341-387; 
M. Schreiner, Zur Geschichte der Polemik zwischen Juden und Muhammedanern, in 
ZDMG, xlii, pp. 591-675. See also Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, 
vol. II, Berlin, 1902, p. 104: Ahmad b. Taimiya wrote a poem Su’dl ba‘da ahl al- 
dhimma fi-l-qada, wa-l-qadar in response to the questions of a Jew. 

86. Such forced conversion was even illegal from the point of view of Muslim 
canon law, cp. Arnold, Preaching, p., 421 referring to the case of Maimonides. 

87. See, e.g., Gottheil, Dhimmis and Muslims in Egypt, reprinted from Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic Studies in Memory of W.R. Harper, vol. II, Chicago, s.a., pp. 351-414; 
idem, An Answer to the Dhimmis, in JAOS, 1921 vol. 41, pp. 383ff. In a crisis the 
dhimmis, whether Jews or Christian would refer to the aman “ safe conduct’ under 
which they lived since the times of the conquest ; they even would produce ancient 
documents to prove the antiquity of their rights. Quite a few, if not all of these, were 
forged, e.g., the one found in the Cairo Genizah and published by Hartwig Hirschfeld 
in Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. 15, London, 1903, pp. 167ff. Hirschfeld seems to 
consider this document as genuine, but in spite of the imposing array of witnesses, all 
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Companions of the Prophet, or just because of it, it is a forgery. Hirschfeld dates the 
Genizah copy from the roth century, if not earlier. The same doubt must be cast 
upon the “ deed of privilege” published by F.S.D. Goitein in Kiryath Sepher, IX, 
Jerusalem, 1933, pp. 508ff. 

88. His most important duty was the payment of jizyah and khardj. The discharge 
of this obligation secured him his freedom of movement, such as the right to travel ; 
the tax collector’s recei as necessary for him to get an aman, so to speak a visa, see 
Karabacek, Papyri oe Rainer, nos. 601, 602, p. 153, no. 609, p. 156, no. 670, 
p. 175. An amdn was also required of Christian pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land, 
see Tobler et Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitani et Descriptio Terrae Sanctae bellis sacris 
anteriora, Geneva, 1879-85, vol. I, pp. 269, 310, 312; cp. H. L. Savage Fourteenth 
Century Jerusalem, p. 215. Foreign merchants entering Islamic territory had to procure 
an amdn and to pay a tithe on the merchandise they brought into the ddr al-Islam from 
the ddr al-Harb, see, for Egypt, Wistenfeld, Geographie und Verwaltung von Aegypten 
nach. .. .al- ‘Calcaschandi, Géttingen, 1879, p. 163, v See also, W. Heffening, Das 
Islamische Fremdenrecht, Hanover, 1925, pp. 49ff. 

89. Fora collection of references in Muslim legal authorities regarding the status 
of dhimmi see Tritton, Non-Muslim Subjects of the Muslim State, in JRAS, London, 
1942, pp. 36-40 ; the same author’s The Caliph and their Non-Muslim Subjects, London, 
1930 discusses the actual events; T.W. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam describes the 
spread of the Islamic religion. 

90. This split-up into many states accounts for differences in treatment accorded 
to the dhimmis residing in different parts of the Muslim empire. 

91. Differently Hans Kohn, in The Idea of Nationalism, p. 79 ; but he is right only 
in so far as in the West sacerdotium and imperium were represented by two persons, 
whereas the caliph was “ pope”’ as well as “ emperor” remaining “ pope” until the 
caliphate was abolished after the first World War. 

92. For a detailed exposition see Guido Kisch, The Yellow Badge in History, in 
Historia Judaica, vol. IV, no. 2, New York, 1942, pp. 96-102. 

93. See idem, Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law, reprinted from Seminar, 
an Annual Extraordinary Number of the Jurist, vol. I, Washington, D.C. 1943. 

94. In Islam, just as in the West, heresy was a crimen laesae maiestatis often 
punished by death ; see al-Ma’min’s edict, Tabari IJ], 1112-1116; Ibn al-Athir V, 
pp. 196f.; Tabari II, 1733, lines 2ff. : Ghailan ad-Dimashai's hands and feet were cut 
off, ibid, III, 1131, lines 6 ff. : Ahmad b. Hanbal before Ma’miin’s mihnah (inquisi- 
tion) ; cp. Géldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 114f.; Hans 
Kohn Idea of Nationalism, p- 104 

95. See, e.g., the letter sent Taufil, (i.e. Theophilus) of Byzantium to al-Ma’min 
asking for peace and suggesting a treaty for commercial co-operation, Tabari III, 
1109, lines 5ff., especially the last but one and following lines. See also A. H. Lybyer, 
The Ottoman Turks and the Routes of Oriental Trade, in English Historical Review. 
London, 1915, vol. XXX, pp. 375ff. (for Mongol empire, ca. 1240-1340 A.D.); W, 
Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, vol. Il, Leipzig, 1885 ; Mas 
Latrie, Privilege Commercial accordé en 1320 a la Republique Venise par un Roi de ‘Perse, 
in Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, vol. XXXI, Paris, 1870, pp. 79-81; cp. idem, 
Traités de Paix et de Commerce et Documents divers concernant les Relations des Chretiens 
avecles Arabes de l'Afrique septentrionale au Moyen Age, Paris, 1866-72. 

96. Cp. Géldziher, Vorlesunger, pp. 3, 48. 





A REVIEW OF THE REIGN OF FIROZ SHAH 
(1351-88 A. C.) 


A reign of Ffréz Shah occupies a potently significant and important 
position in the history of the Sultanate period. e end of the reign 
marks the end of one era and the beginning of another: it marks 
the decline of the Qarauna Monarchy and the decay of the Sultanate of Delhi. 
But the post-Firéz period is a direct product of Firdz Shahi period of government. 
During his reign were released the forces which account for the decay and disinte- 
gration of the Sult rate. The clue tothe fissiparous and centrifugal tendencies 
which characterise the long interval between the death of Firédz Shah and the 
Mughal accession to power lies in the reign of Firéz Shah himself. In the 
pages that jollow an endeavour has been made broadly and briefly to evaluate the 
administration of Firéz Shah. 


GENERAL POLICY DETERMINED BY Fir6z SHAH 


“THAT the policy of state in all its essentials was determined by Firdz 


Shah himself is abundantly borne out by Barani and ‘Afif. 

The policy of appeasing all sections of population by 
financial grants and concessions, and of reviving of religious endowments 
which had long since lapsed, and grants of lands and pensions, was 
all calculated to secure popular support and to follow the line of least 
resistance. Firdz had to adopt this course of action when he was 
marching from Thatta to Delhi as the Khwaja Jahan was still in 
wer there and the attitude of the nobles was uncertain. Weak 

y nature, and conscious of his precarious position, he followed 
the policy of keeping the nobles contented by giving them large assign- 
ments and allowing them to amass huge wealth. The position that Firéz 
had once assumed and the concessions he had once granted could not be 
withdrawn. He had neither the strength of purpose nor the fearlessness 
of ‘Ala-ud-din to assert his rights and to coerce the nobility to submission 
to his orders as the latter had done. When the Diwan-i-Wiziarat brought 
to his notice a case of arrears against a favourite assignee, Fir6z would not 
take notice of it. The practice of allowing old soldiers to send their 
substitutes, and of transferring the post and emolument of a servant of 
state, on his death, to his son was initiated by Firdz himself. The only 
redeeming feature was the consistent and uniform policy of securing peace 
and prosperity of the people and of building works of public utility. For 


1. ‘Afif, Shams Siraj—Tarikh-i-Firéz Shahi (Bibliotheca Indica), pp. 96, 302-305. 
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bribery, corruption and looseness of administration, the responsibility 
was mainly Firéz’s as ‘Afif has pointed out again and again.! There was 
similar irregularity in muster of soldiers and examination of their horses.” 
The religious bias in state policy was entirely due to Firéz. 

The policy of the state under Firéz was largely an expression of his 
own character—weak, vacillating, compromising, benign and benevoient. 
As for Khan-i-Jahan, he was a man of the world with a passion for show 
and pleasure.* He was remarkably efficient too. His abilities were a 
source of stability and strength for the empire. During the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughlugq, he had been very firm and strict in the work of 
the Diwan-i-Wizarat and the realization of dues from the mugti‘s. During 
Fir6z’s reign also he tried to be as efficient as the general policy of the 
state allowed him to be. The civil administration was practically in his 
hands so much so that Firéz used to call him the Padshah of Delhi, but 
Firdz did not cease to take personal interest in administration, and impor- 
tant affairs were regularly placed before him. In important expeditions, 
Firdz used to consult Khan-i-Jahan and it was on his advice that he ulti- 
mately gave up military campaigns. As a matter of fact, without such a 
loyal, firm and strong minister, it would not have been possible for Firdz 
to undertake his distant expeditions. In other important matters also, 
Khan-i-Jahan was usually consulted. 

In short though Khan-i-Jahan exercised considerable influence as head 
of the administration and though he was consulted on important matters 


of state, the policy and spirit of government were determined by Firdz 
Shah himself. 


ATTITUDE TO VARIOUS CLASSES 


Politically the most influential classes in the Delhi Sultanate were, 
firstly, the Muslim nobility and, secondly, the religious classes. The 
Muslim nobility in India was never a close corporation, nor was it hered- 
itary, but a certain standard of high descent was generally demanded. 
From the time of the Khiljis, it had included a growing element of Indian 
Muslims consisting of persons of foreign origin domiciled in India, or 
converted Indians. It was from the Muslim nobility that both administra- 
tors and military leaders were drawn. Quite frequently they supplied 
candidates for the throne also. The religious classes comprised the ‘ulama 
(the ecclesiastics and the learned in law and religion) and the masha’ikh 
(the pious and the mystics). The latter were divided into orders (silsilahs). 
The Saiyids (descendants of the holy Prophet) were also greatly respected 
and were considered part of the religious classes. The qadis, the teachers, 
the Shaikhul Islam, the Sadr and sometimes other dignitaries of the empire 
also, were recruited from these classes. Besides, the religious classes, 

x Fe, Hoag af rt in detail elsewhere in my monograph on Firdz Shah. 


3. ‘Afif, pp. 399-400 ; See Siyarul ‘Arifin, 156, for Khan-i-Jahan’s refusal to release a clerk’s son 
on the intercession of Makhdiim-i-Jahanian. 
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rticularly the Masha’ikh, exercised great influence on all sections of 
Muslim population. The Sultans of Delhi had generally maintained good 
relations with both these classes. Balban, the most autocratic of all Sultans, 
and the one who broke the oligarchy of the Forty (ghulaman-i-chihlgana), 
never antagonized the Muslim nobility at large and was very scrupulous 
about the descent of his officers and showed great regard to Muslim 
immigrants of good birth. Even ‘Ala-ud-din, who was thoroughly secular 
in his politics, always maintained an attitude of distant reserve toward 
religious classes. Muhammad bin Tughluq antagonized both these 
classes,’ and had to bear the consequences. Firéz had seen all this person- 
ally and he was determined to avoid the blunder. Moreover he was 
eminently fitted by temperament to pursue a policy of conciliation and 
appeasement.” 

He conciliated the nobles by giving them large assignments in which 
they were allowed more or less a free hand. The benefits from increased 
produce and extension of cultivation inside the assigned territory also went 
to the assignee.* They were able to amass huge riches. The governors 
also were treated with consideration. They were no longer required to 
bring large presents at their own cost. The various strictures and insults 
to which the nobles and the governors were subjected in case of arrears in 
the previous reigns were prohibited.® In the whole reign of little less than 
forty years, only one muqti‘ lost his head on account of arrears.® 

If Firdz conciliated the nobles as a matter of policy, he conciliated the 
religious classes as a matter both of policy and conviction. At least one 
important officer was taken from their ranks in the person of Khwaja 
Hissamuddin Junaid. On important matters involving any question of law 
a conclave of ‘ulama was summoned to advise and guide the Sultan. In 
the orders of appointment to governors, Fir6éz used to stress their duty of 
respecting the religious classes and meeting their needs.’ Taking advant- 
age of the favourable attitude of Firéz Shah, they began to interfere in 
administration also.* The letters of ‘Ainul Mulk Mahri, governor of 
Multan and Uch, bearample testimony to that. Complaints against the 
local officials were lodged with an influential Shaikh who wrote directly to 
‘Ainul Mulk about it. Complaints against ‘Ainul Mulk himself were 
submitted to a Shaikh, and he (‘Ainul Mulk) had to write to him explaining 
his position and difficulties. Makhdiim-i-Jahanian, the leading saint of 
Uch, twice served as intermediary between the government and the local 

1. The accounts of Barani, Ibn Battita and Amir Khurd (author of Siyarul ' Auliya) bear ample testimony 
to is has been discussed in detail elsewhere in my thesis 
3. Evidence for this has been given elsewhere in my thesis. 
. ‘Afif, pp. 297, 439. 

. Barani, Did-ud-din,—Tdrikh-i-Firéz Shahi, (Bib. Ind.). 

. Even this solitary case had certain attenuating circumstances. See ‘Afif, pp. 472-73- 

. ne i-Mahri (Aligarh copy of Asiatic Society Bengal’s MS.), f. 7, 15 

There is ample evidence of it in Munshdt. Multan, where ‘Ainul Mulk Mahra served as governor, 
was a stronghold of the Magsha'ikh. There is no such source of information about other provinces, but 


things might not have been very different there. 
Munshat, f. 49, 51-68, 89, 238. 
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rulers of Thatta. The qadis of Thaneswar, under a flimsy legal pretence, 
misappropriated the jizya of a village. The in-charge of the Khangah of 
Shaikh Niza muddin used to withhold allowances payable to certain people. 
The share of the Diwan was misappropriated by some men to whom 
assignments were granted on account of their piety and learning. ‘Ainul 
Mulk had a difficult time with these ‘‘ pious and learned men” who 
clamoured for more allowances and made complaints about the inadequacy 
of their grants.! 

Firdz was discreet enough to maintain good relations with both sections 
of the religious classes—the ‘Ulama and the Masha’ikh. On points of law 
he used to consult ‘alims and muftis (jurisconsults) as well as the Shaikhs.? 
He was orthodox enough to persecute all those who deviated pointedly 
from the orthodox Sunni creed and practices. 

Side by side with the attempt at conciliation of the secular and spiritual 
nobility, a prosperous commonalty and a contented peasantry was also 
an essential condition for the stability of the Sultanate. The Muslim 
community formed the ultimate strength of the Delhi Sultanate which 
was after all a Muslim state. Firdz Shah tried to secure the happiness 
and contentment of the community by various means, such as grant 
of assignments to soldiers, financial aid to the poor, grant for marriage 
of daughters of the indigent people, solicitude for the faqirs, abolition 
of numerous imposts, grants to mosques, madrasas and khangahs, 
establishment of a free hospital, etc.* The clerks and the revenue officials 
were treated with extreme leniency. Even small people like story-tellers, 
wrestlers, bards and minstrels were not too low to receive his attention. 
They came in large numbers, two thousand to three thousand, on each 
Friday after Jum‘a prayers and were admitted to the court of the wooden 
balcony. Firéz Shah used to mix with them freely. Each of them was 
given a few tankas. Even the four year and five year old children of the 
musicians received the same reward as others, and Firéz Shah frowned 
on the suggestion to reduce their reward.‘ 


ATTITUDE TOWARDs Hinpus 


The ryots, who were mostly Hindus, were well looked after. They 
were considered as “‘ Khazinan-i-baitul mal-i-Musalmanan ” ; they kept 
the state treasury filled.» They were contented and prosperous during 
Firéz’s reign. Firéz’s attitude towards the muqaddams and khuts was 
also lenient. They became very rich during his reign.* Towards the 


1. Munshat, f. 51-72. 

. ‘Afif, pp. 376, 380, 382. — - 

. ‘Afif, pp. 180, 344, 349-60 ; 537-61; Fituhat-i-Firéz Shahi, Aligarh edition, pp. 5, 6, 18, 21 ; Barani, 
. 558-61 ; Sirat, 124, 147-48, 169-70, 174. 

. ‘Afif, pp. 367-69. 

5. Barani, p. 572. 

The low level of assessment and other things are discussed elsewhere in my monograph on 
Firdéz Shah. 
. Barani, p. 554- 
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Hindu chiefs, known as ra’is and zamindars, Firéz Shah followed a policy 
of conciliation.’ Some of them enjoyed distinguished positions at the 
court. Towards the later part of the reign, however, they showed signs 
of growing contumacy on account of the decline in the strength of the 
Sultanate, and Fir6éz Shah had to lead expeditions against theia.? 

A number of temples were demolished during the reign of Firéz 
either as acts of war, as during the Jajnagar and Nagarkét expeditions, 
or under special circumstances, as in the case of the new temples built 
in the vicinity of Delhi. On the other hand, the sanctity of old temples 
was maintained and the temple of Jwalamukhi in Nagarkét was left 
intact on the specific ground that the Shari‘at did not allow demolition 
of old places of worship.® 

The policy of Firéz (and with modification, of other Sultans of the 
Sultanate period) towards the Hindus appears to have been to protect 
their lives and property and, in that matter, they were on an equal 
footing with Muslims.‘ As far as the beneficent activities of the state 
were concerned (e.g., education, care of the poor, provision of the 
unemployed, marriage of poor girls, religious endowments, etc.), it 
was largely the Muslims who benefited.® Political power remained 
exclusively in Muslim hands and no post of influence is known to have 
been held by any Hindu.* That the jizya was felt to be a humiliating 
tax and a burdensome impost is vuideretoomn the fact that a good number 


of te abjured their religion and joined Islam in order to escape it.’ 


Firéz Shah, after consultations with the jurists decided to extend the 
humiliating tax to the Brahmans, on the plea that they were “ the key 
to the chamber of infidelity.” The lees had so far enjoyed 


exemption from the jizya. They protested and threatened to burn 
themselves to death. To this Firdz Shah remained indifferent. Then 
they went on a fast unto death. The Hindus of the capital persuaded 
them to give it up and undertook to pay their jizya. Firdz Shah too 
agreed to apply the lowest rate to them as a concession.® 


SLAVES 


In the creation of a new class of slaves, Firdz Shah had definite 
motives. Being a weak-willed man, he wanted some dependable support. 


1. iV, pe. So, 108, 281; Ne te 595. 
. Tarikh-i- vak Shahi, q .), PP. 134-5. 

>. This is the version given in Strat-i-Firoz Shahi (Aligarh copy of Bankipore Library MS.) and I prefer 
it as being more contemporary. ‘Afif gives a different version. See ‘Afif, pp. 186-87. 

4 ‘Afif, pp. 133, 154 180, etc. ; Barani, p. 554; Cf. ‘Afif, p. 140. a ig 

5. ‘Afif in his account of such activities of the state, sometimes states this clearly and sometimes it can 
be inferred from context, See ‘Afif, pp. 96-98, 316, 334-35 ; 349-50, 359-60; 179-81; Barani, pp. 558- 
% ‘Bok Hodiwala su: s that Kajar Shah, in charge of Shashgani mint was a Hindu. Siyarul ‘Arifin, 
a much later work fam ary local in Uch during Firéz’s reign was a Hindu. The man who carried 
out repairs of the Qutb on Firéz’s order was also a Hindu. All these were of course minor jobs. 

7. Futihdt, p. 20. 

8. ‘Afi, Pp. 382-84. 
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This he found in the slaves. The slaves having been bought and brought 
up by him, had a personal loyalty to him. They depended for subsistence 
and promotion on his favour. Hence, more than any other class, they 
could be depended upon to remain loyal to the Sultan under ail 
circumstances. But this source of personal strength for the Sultan was 
destined to become a source of weakness and instability for the Sultanate. 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE SULTANATE EMPHASISED 


The Delhi Sultanate was never a theocracy, for the political power 
of the state was never in the hands of an ordained priesthood. Yet it 
was theocentric ; the state religion was Islam and the Shari‘at was the 
law of the state. To what extent the law was enforced varied with the 
attitude and inclination of the Sultans. This religious aspect of the 
Sultanate became particularly pronounced during the reign of Firdz. 
Yet even his government cannot be described as theocratic though it 
was the nearest approach to theocracy in the entire Sultanate period. 
The ‘Ulama and the Masha’ikh exercised considerable influence during 
his reign and frequently interfered in the working of the administration. 
But the entire civil and military administration was in the hands of the 


secular nobility’ who worked it according to the notions and traditions 
of their class. 


PERSECUTION 


The religious, or rather the ecclesiastical spirit of Firdz’s a 


found expression in many ways. Sunni Islam was the religion of the 
state. All grave deviations from the orthodox creed were ruthlessly 
suppressed. The first to feel the brunt of this persecution were the 
Shi‘as. Their leaders were captured; the more active and extremist 
among them were executed ; others were restrained by censures, threats 
and public exposure. Their books were publicly burned. The Mulhids 
and Ibahatiyas were accused of indulging in incest in their nocturnal 
convivial parties, and of considering this to be a mode of worship. Their 
leaders were executed ; others were exiled or imprisoned. A man, Ahmed 
Bihari by name, preached renunciation and celibacy, objected to the 
nine wives of the holy Prophet and was considered by his Bihari followers 
as God incarnate. He was punished along with one of his followers, 
the rest of whom were exiled and dispersed to various places. A man, 
Rukn by name, proclaimed himself to be the Mahdi and an apostle and 
claimed inspired knowledge of many things not revealed even to other 
prophets. When brought to the presence of the Sultan, he frankly 
acknowledged the charges. This was considered to be a very grave 
menace to the orthodox creed. In accordance with the verdict of the 


% The only important officials drawn from the religious class were Khwaja Hissamuddin Junaid, the 
Majmu'‘adar, and Saiyid Ma‘raf, the Saiyidul Hujjab and boon-companion of Firéz Shah. 
2. Futihdt-i-Firéz Shahi, pp. 7-10. 
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doctors of law, he was executed along with his supporters. A maula-zada 
(son of a slave) of ‘Ainul Mulk Mahrd set himself up as a religious leader 
in Gujrat and claimed godhood. He was punished and his book burnt. 


PurITANISM 


Many of the un-Islamic or undesirable practices that had grown 
up among Musalmans were suppressed. A large number of Muslim 
women used to visit the tombs outside Delhi. The bad characters of 
the town also resorted to the places, which led to immoral practices. 
This practice was prohibited. The use of vessels of gold and’ silver and 
golden sword-belts and quivers was forbidden. Firdz Shah himself began 
to eat and drink from stone and clay vessels, and got the fittings of his 
arms made of bones. Animate paintings on robes of honour, walls and 
ceilings, bridles, saddles, censers, vessels, tents, curtains, throne and 
royal standards became taboo. Natural landscapes took the place of 
paintings of living things in the royal! bedrooms. Garments made of 
silk and ornamental gold brocades and the like were prohibited. Only 
those clothes, flags and caps were allowed in which gold brocade did not 
exceed four fingers. These puritanical prohibitions, relating to vessels, 
dress, and the like took place in 776/1374-75, when Firdz Shah had got 
himself shaved.* 

The abolition of extra-Shari‘at taxes and extra-Shari‘at modes of 
punishment was the outcome of the same religious spirit.* 


Spirit oF GOVERNMENT 


The spirit of government was paternal and beneficent. According 
to his lights, Firdz Shah tried to secure happiness and comfort to his 
people. His low state-demand, his abolition of imposts and barbarous 
modes of punishment, and numerous beneficent activities of the state 
under him were all calculated to secure that end. He was keenly solicitous 
of the interests and welfare of the poorer classes. 


Justice 


Firéz Shah, though extremely clement as far as the misdoings of 
officials and employees were concerned, had a keen sense of justice where 
the property and person of his subjects were concerned.* Only two 
cases are recorded of his justice, as they were of an extraordinary 
character. In the first case a favourite noble of Firdz Shah had brought 
about the death of his (the noble’s) step-brother. His distinguished 
Position at the court could not save him, and he was executed by Fir6z’s 
orders. The second caseiseven more interesting. One Khwaja Ahmed, 
a clerk in the royal treasury, had employed a student as tutor for his son. 
The Khwaja developed a passion for this young man, while the latter 


1. Futihat, p. 10. For a similar practice and its prohibition under Sikandar Lodi, see Tabagét-i-Akari, 
(Bib. Ind.) vol. 1, p. 336; and under Sultan Mahmid bin Latif Khan of Gujrat. See Tabagdt-i-Akbari, 
(Bib. Ind.) vol. Ill, p. 242. 

2. Futihdt, pp. 13-14; ‘Afif, p. 374. 3. Futahdt, pp. 2, 5-6. 4. ‘Afif, p. 25. 

6 
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was involved in a love affair with some woman. In consequence of certain 
suspicions, the Khwaja, with the help of two slave-boys, murdered the 
student after making him drunk one night. The same night, they removed 
his body and left it neara bridge. Next day Firdz Shah happened to pass 
by and the corpse caught his eye. He stopped there, summoned 
the Kétwal and made him responsible for discovering the murderer, saying 
“If you donot find the murderer, you will be executed for the murder of 
this man.’’ The Kétwal made desperate enquiries. Someone from the 
crowd which had assembled around the corpse, was able to give a clue. 
Suspicion fell on the Khwaja. After assiduous enquiries, at every stage 
of which the Sultan took personal interest, the guilt of the Khwaja was 
established. He wanted to pay 80,000 tankas in lieu of death penalty, 
and Khian-i-Jahan (probably the junior Khan-i-Jahan) presented his 
case favourably to Firdz. ‘‘O foolish Wazir’’ said Firdz Shah, “ If 
money is accepted and the murder of Musalmans is not avenged, the 
common people will be in great trouble. Every man who has wealth 
will, relying on its strength, murder human beings. This will bring 
(on us) shame on the day of judgment.” Khan-i-Jahan now said that 
Khwaja Ahmed had to render account of loss of money and his execution 
might be put off for a few days so that accounts may be taken from him. 
“IT wash my hands of the lacs (of tanka)”’ said the Sultan, ‘‘ Ahmed 
must be executed at once.”” The Khwaja, along with the two slave-boys, 
was executed in the presence of the public.! 


Laxity or ADMINISTRATION 


_The laxity, inefficiency and corruption in administration has been 
pointed out again and again. There is little doubt that Firdz Shah was 
personally responsible for it. He used to condone the offences and 
misappropriations of the officials and employees of the state.” 
The best indictment of the incapacity and laxity of the revenue staff is 
found in the remarks of Shams-ud-din Abia Raja.* The irregularities in 

I. “ASif, pp. 503-508. 

2. ‘Afif, pp. 20, 25- a ; ‘ ee 7 : , 

3. ‘Afif, pp. 468, 475. The indictment makes an interesting reading in original and is given below :— 
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the account of the karkhanas and the irregularities and corruption of the 
Diwan-i-‘Ard are a recurring theme in ‘Afif’s chronicle. Even high 
officers were not above the charge of corruption. The Ra’is-i-Shahr used 
to take bribes from traders before issuing permits to accompany the 
army.! Firéz’s own boon-companion Saiyidul Hujjab Ma‘rif used to 
take tips from those for whom he secured favours and grants from the 
Sultan. Firdz Shah knew it but never said a word.?, One mint-master 
debased coins. ‘Abi Raja the auditor-general of the Sultanate was 
charged with corruption. 


HEREDITARY SERVICES 


That a state employee should be succeeded by his son or relatives 
on his retirement or death became almost a general practice. ‘‘ One of 
the kind acts of the Sultan is that whenever one of his subjects, who 
enjoys some office, aid, grant or allowance dies, all his property, dues, 
vilayats, perquisites, office maratib and in‘am are transferred to his sons 
and progeny. ’’® It applied to high officers as well as the wajhadar soldiers. 
Thus Khan-i-Jahan bil was_ succeeded by his son Khan-i-Jahan 
Jauna Shah.‘ Ishaq worked as ‘Arid-i-Mumialik during the last years 
of his father’s life, and after his death succeeded to his office and title, 
Darya Khan succeeded to the title and office of his father, Zafar Khan, 

overnor of Gujrat, and came to be called Zafar Khan bin Zafar Khan. 
lik Nékamdi, Kétwal, was succeeded in his office by his son. Sirat 


and ‘Afif’s chronicle refer to a considerable number of important posts, 
which, on the death of their holders, were transferred to their sons.® 
About the assignments to soldiers, Firdz Shah made similar — 


in regard to them that “‘ if a soldier dies, his assignment should be given 
to his son ; if he had no son, to his son-in-law ; if he had no son-in-law 
either, to his slave ; if he had no slave too, to his women.” 


REFORMS AND BENEFICENT ACTIVITIES 


During the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din and Muhammad bin Tughlug the 
administration had become harsh and oppressive. Firéz Shah humanized 
and liberalized the administration by his various reforms and beneficent 
activities. 

Firdz Shah gives, in his Futihdt-i-Firéz Shahi, a harrowing list of 
the cruel inhuman modes of punishment prevalent in former reigns. 
Some of these find confirmation from the accounts of the reign of 
‘Ala-ud-din and Muhammad bin Tughluq.® Firéz Shah abolished all 

1. ‘Afif, p. 290. 

2. ‘Afif, p. 449. : ‘ , 

3. Sirat-t-Firdz Shahi, f. 151, 152, 153. Also see Futihdt-i-Firdz Shahi, p. 22. ‘Afif, pp. 474-75. 

4-_ According to Sirat Jauna Shah was given all the chatr, maratib elephants, stables, treasury, vilayat, 
— hye rae ong and bazars of his father. Sirat, f. 152. Also see ‘Afif, pp. 426-27. 

5. Sirat, ff.151-53; ’ 
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6. Ibn Battita, p. 151 f; Tab. Akbari, pp. 155-62. 
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these. In the same connection he says that the motto of the previous 
rulers was, “‘ If you want to maintain the stability of the kingdom, then 
keep the sword in action.”’ He reversed this policy and had verses of an 
exactly opposite import inscribed on a dome of the Jum‘a mosque. Sirat 
says that operations or nasal hemorrhage were the only cases of blood 
being spilt. Firdz Shah claims that his clemency led not to disorders, 
but to tranquillity and peace.! 


He abolished a large number of taxes and reformed currency so as 
to make it more convenient for the poorer classes. He dug several canals 
which led to the extersion of cultivation and habitation of erstwhile 
arid tracts. He built many other works of public utility, e.g., mosques, 
khangahs, wells, gardens, madrasas, etc. In the selection of his officers, 
he took care to choose men who would deal with the people with leniency 
and justice.2 The names of the previous Sultans of Delhi had been 
omitted from the Friday and the ‘Id Khutbas (sermons). Firdz Shah 
included the names of all important Sultans, from Shihab-ud-din Sam 
to Muhammad bin Tughlug, along with their titles in these Khutbas. 
Curiously enough the name of Qutb-ud-din ’Aibak is not in the list.* 


Firdz Shah took personal interest in the condition of the prisoners. 
Whenever he returned to the capital after having been out for some time, 
he would inquire about the prisoners and release such of them as had 
undergone long imprisonment. Some prisoners were exiled to other 
places, but Firéz Shah saw to it that provision was made for their 
livelihood by granting them allowances. During his later years, Firdz’s 
interest in the prisoners increased, and reports about them were laid 
before him on the first day of each lunar month.‘ Yet inspite of Firdz’s 
interest, sometimes prisoners had to undergo great hardships,® probably 
owing to the negligence and hard-heartedness of the prison staff. 


Whenever Firéz Shah returned to the capital, he ordered the kétwal 
to make enquiries about the unemployed. e kétwal summoned the 
mohalladars (influential men in mohallas or quarters of the city) and 
enquired from them about the unemployed in their localities. The 
mohalladars brought the unemployed men of good birth and education 
from their respective mohallas to the kétwal. The latter took down their 
names with necessary particulars and presented them before the Sultan. 
He recognised them by the name of their elders and provided each of 
them with some work. Those who were men of education and literary 
merit (ahl-i-qalam) were taken into the karkhanas; those with clerical 
training were handed over to Khan-i-Jahan for employment in some 
office. Those who wanted to enter into the service of some noble or 
iqta‘dar, were respectively handed over to them in the Sultan’s presence 
1. Futihdt, pp. 2-4; Strat, f. 107, 119-23; ‘Afif, pp. 20-21; Barani, pp. 547, 549-52. 
2. Barani, p. 575. Details of all these reforms have been described ere in my monograph. ~ 
3. Futihdat, p. 5, Sirat-i-Firédz Shahi, f. 126-28; ‘Afif, pp. 105-107. 


4. ‘Afif, pp. 509-11. 
5. ‘Afif, pp. 494-96. 
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or sent to them with royal orcers.! 

It should, however, be kept in mind that this affected only the upper 
class and the educated unemployed. 

Firdz Shah made provision for the marriage of poor girls. A separate 
department was created for this purpose and was known as 
Diwan-i-Khairat. He let it be known that any one who had a daughter 
of marriageable age and lacked the wherewithal for her marriage, 
should apply to the Diwan-i-Khairat. The officials of the Diwan made 
enquiries about the circumstances of the applicants and fixed the grade 
in which these were to be placed according to their status. Those of the 
first grade were given fifty tankas, those in the second 30 tankas and 
those in the third 25 tankas.2 Poor Musalmans and widows came to 
the capital from all parts of the empire to get the names of their daughters 
registered in the Diwan-i-Khairat. Several thousand poor girls were 
enabled to get married in this fashion. 

We learn from Sirat that, the Diwan-i-Khairat was situated before 
the Jum‘a Mosque of Firézabad and that it gave grants for the marriage 
of poor boys also.* 

A Diwan-i-Istihqiaq was created for giving financial help to the 
deserving people. It had an officer of its own. Thirty-six lac tankas 
annually were set apart for this purpose. About four thousand and two 
hundred men received help from the Diwan.‘ 

Firdz Shah established a hospital, described in contemporary accounts 
variously as darushshifa, miristan, shifakhana and sihhat-khana. Able 
physicians were appointed to it. Its daru-khana (dispensary) contained 
numerous medicines and preparations which were supplied free. Even 
meals were given free to those for whom any particular diet was prescribed. 
The staff of the hospital were directed to be very polite to patients. 
The staff consisted of physicians, surgeons, collyrium-chemists and 
servants. The revenue from certain villages was appropriated to the 
maintenance of the hospital. Patients from all classes of people derived 
benefit from the hospital.® 

Firdz Shah showed great interest in public instruction, particularly 
in instruction of religious sciences (‘Ulim-i-Dini). He established three 
= colleges known as Madrasa-i-Firdz-Shahi, Madrasa-i-Shahzada 

ir6z Khan and a madrasa at Siri. In all he built thirty madrasas. The 
Madrasa-i-Firdz Shahi was situated at the Hauz-i-‘Alai and its building 
is still extant. Its head was Maulana Jalal-ud-din Rimi, a scholar of 
great repute. The subjects taught in these numerous madrasas included 
1. ‘Afif, Pp. 334-35: ; — ; : 
Dp a 3 Ge See Bos 
appear to suggest that the grant was recurring, of course for a certain period. Consideration of 
convenience, however, would require a non-recurring grant. See ‘Afif, pp. 394-51. 
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Figh (law), qir’at (the art of reciting the holy Qar’an), ‘ilmul kalam 
(philosophy), tafsir (exegesis), ahadith (traditions), ma‘ani-o- bayan (rhetoric 
and figures of speech), nahv-wa-sarf (grammar), ‘ilm-i-nazri tte 
and_ speculative sciences), ‘ilm-i-riyadi (mathematics), ‘tlm-i-tabi‘i 
(physical sciences), ‘ilm-i-ilahi (metaphysics), ‘ilm-i-tibb (science of 
medicine), ‘ilm-i-tahrir (clerical training) and khatt (caligraphy). All 
expenses of education were borne by the state. “Teachers of these arts 
and sciences were paid from the treasury. The students were given 
scholarships so as to make them free from all financial worries. The 
head of the Siri Madrasa was Syed Najm-ud-din Samarqandi, a noted 
teacher.! 

The college at the ‘Alai Haud was placed picturesquely inside a 
garden. It appears to have been organized on a residential basis. After 
the lectures the students discussed the problems amongst themselves. 
They were provided with palatable meal:, good drink, and even betel 
leaves. 


CoNCLUSION 


The ‘‘ Tughlug dynasty,” as it is generally styled, was founded by 
a sagacious, strong-minded soldier of ripe experience and great foresight. 
Coming to the throne at a time when the work of ‘Ala-ud-din had been 
undone by his son and the latter’s favourite Khusrau, he succeeded in 
once again restoring the credit of the Sultanate and establishing a strong 


and efficient administration. He knew when to be firm and when to 
adopt himself to the needs of the time and accept the legitimate demands 
of his noblemen. Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlug came to the throne at a time 
when the empire had been greatly weakened by disorders and mal- 
administration. His revenue arrangements were both wise and equitable. 


The finances of the empire were stabilised. 


1. Sirat, f. 147, 209 ; ‘Afif, pp. 180-81 ; Barani, 
2. Extracts from the Diwdn of Mutahhir, se 


In a short time his 


. §62-65 ; Tab. Akbari, p. 241. 

College Magazine, May, 1935. 
The description given by Mutahhir of Kara, the ing poet of the age, is very interesting even 
though marked by obvious exaggeration. His lines regarding the meals and drinks supplied to the 
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government became so well-established that he was able to send two 
expeditions one after the other to Deccan, the latter of which led to the 
annexation of Teling. The Sultén himself led an expedition to the 
east which resulted in the annexation of Sonargaon and Satgaon, the 
establishment of imperial suzerainty over Lakhnauti and the reduction 
of the strong fortress of Tirhut. it was while returning from this 
expedition that the Sultan met his death in mysterious circumstances. 
The empire he left was extensive, strong and contented. If the moderate 
policy of Ghiyath-ud-din had been followed by his successors, the future 
of the Sultanate would have been more prosperous. 

His son and successor, Muhammad bin Tughluq was a man of great 
force of character, accomplished and gifted above the average but of a 
somewhat wayward mind and inelastic nature. His character and 
personality were as much an enigma to his contemporaries as they are 
now. His policies and measures, though not fundamentally wrong, 
show a supreme lack of realism and sense of proportion. He was a 
perfectionist who refused to take cognizance of the realities of a situation 
and the susceptibilities of the people. His experiments in coinage, his 
disastrous expeditions and his disproportionately large rewards gravely 
impaired the finances of the empire. His excessive taxation in Doab 
led to the ruin of its prosperity. A long famine aggravated the 
scarcity. All his efforts be amelioration foundered on the rock of 
inefficiency and maladministration. His choice of men was also not 
happy. Very soon by his policies and treatment he antagonised the 
nobility, the ‘alims and the masha’ikh, and the amiran-i-sada, and 
alienated the sympathy of the people. Rebellions broke out one by one 
in all parts of the empire. Bengal and the Deccan went out of the pale 
of the Sultanate. The opposition of the secular and clerical aristocracy 
and the failure of all his policies greatly irritated him and he pursued 
his policies all the more relentlessly. He died in Sind while following 
the rebel Taghi. Though he had come to the throne under very 
favourable circumstances his reign was a complete failure. 

Firdz Shah thus came to throne in very difficult times. But he 
brought with him the reputation of being good-natured, kind-hearted 
and reverent to the religious classes.! His accession was acclaimed by 
all sections of the people and the easy walk-over he had over the 
opposition of Khwaja Jahan is a measure of his popularity. He gained 
the good-will of the nobility by his conciliatory attitude and by giving 
them huge assignments. He pleased the ‘ulama and mashia’ikh by his 
genuinely respectful attitude and by financial grants. He was also 
very solicitous of the welfare of his subjects and did many things for them. 

On the whole the people were contented, prosperous and happy 
during his reign.* The prosperity was shared by all sections and classes 
of people. Firéz Shah gave the people about three decades and a half 


1. Siyard ‘Auliya, 250-52; ‘Afif, p. 42. 
2. See under ‘‘Age of Firdz ae 
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of internal peace and external security. There was no serious disorder 
or rebellion during his long reign, except towards his last years. The 
way in which the short-lived revolt of Shams-ud-din Damghani was 
suppressed is a tribute to his popularity. The administration, though 
lax and inefficient, was never oppressive. There appears to have been 
considerable personal security during his reign.' There was no serious 
invasion from outside during his period. 

There is ample internal evidence to show that Firéz enjoyed the 
good-will of all classes. The people regarded him as a good and kind 
monarch. There can be little doubt that Firdz Shah was a well-inten- 
tioned and conscientious monarch and he consistently tried to rule over 
his subjects well according to his lights. 

But when all this has been said in Firdz’s favour, the conclusion 
cannot be avoided, that, taking a long view his peaceful reign was not 
an unmixed blessing and that it was responsible to a very large extent 
for the decline, not only of the Tughluq dynasty, but of the Delhi 
Sultanate itself. The symptoms of decline and decay had already begun 
to appear during the last phase of the reign. That a serious upheaval 
or a break-up of the empire was staved off till after his death, was due 
to the good-will and reverence in which he was held by all sections and 
classes of the people, the nobility, the bureaucracy, the army, the slaves, 
the religious classes and the commonalty. 

Firéz’s weakness and extreme leniency allowed various interests to 
become powerful and later endanger the stability of the empire. Even 
though Firoz's personal goodness won him the respect and good-will 
of the people, yet his weakness towards the nobles undermined the prestige 
of the office of the Sultan.” 

His policy was admirably suited to heal the wounds of bitterness 
left by Muhammad bin Tughluq. But the perpetuation of those policies 
over a long period was very undesirable for the state. His long reign 
allowed the inefficiency and corruption of the bureaucracy, the un- 
restricted power of the nobles, and lack of respect for constituted 
authority to develop into a tradition. Power which be had allowed to 
slip away from his hands his successors could not retrieve and the ground 
gained by the nobility and bureaucracy could not be recovered. When 
in his later years, Firdz himseif tried to rectify the defects of his policy 
his efforts were secretly resisted and sabotaged by the entire staff of 
Diwan-i-Wizarat.* ; 

The failure of Fir6z’s military expeditions cost the state a great deal 
and brought disproportionately small returns. The way these affected 


1. T. Mubdrak Shahi, pp. 140-41. ore 
2. Firéz Shah wanted to take away Wizarat from Khan-i-Jahan Maqbil (reohably on account of his 


overwhelming power) under the pretext of promotion and to give Wizirat to Zafar . Khban-i-Jahan 
resented this and Firdz Shah had to give up the idea. ‘Afif, pp. 402-6. 

3. The ss of Shams-ud-din Damghani to Gujrat and of Shams-ud-din Abi Raja to the 
Diwan-i- Wizarat are cases in point. In both cases Firéz Shah aimed at tightening up the revenue 
— but in each case the well-entrenched hierarchy of revenue officials overcame his 
endeavours. 
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the finance and still more the military prestige of the Sultanate is obvious. 
The finances of the empire could not have been satisfactory. A large 
part of the revenue was alienated in the form of assignments. Arrears 
were frequently left unrealized. Considerable sums were distributed 
in the form of allowances and grants. The state was poor, while the 
nobles and officials were allowed to grow rich. 

The nobles grew very rich during Firéz’s reign. One of them left 
behind him thirteen crore of tankas. This wealth as ‘Afif points 
out was a potent cause of the disturbances and disorders after Firdz 
Shah. The nobles won the first round when they forced Firéz Shah 
to agree to the execution of Khwaja Jahan. Firéz Shah showed his weakness 
against the nobles again in the Khian-i-Jahan-‘Ainul Mulk episode. 

The Hindu upper classes in towns as well as villages, Sahas (a trading 
community), sarraf (glodsmiths and bankers) khut and muqaddams 
grew not only prosperous and rich but defiant and headstrong during 
the reign. During the later years of Firdz’s reign the Hindu ra’is and 
rajas had already begun to show signs of contumacy. The period after 
Firdz is marked by the insubordination of the Hindu aristocracy.* 

The slaves, on account of their large numbers, favoured position and 
their separate organization soon became a power in the state. During 
the last years of Firdz Shah, they had already begun to take a hand in the 
political game. For a few years after him, they remained a very serious 
disturbing factor. They took part in the making and unmaking of 
sultans and ministers. It was with great difficulty and after considerable 
slaughter that their power was broken by Muhammad Shah bin Firéz 
in 792/1390.4 But even after that they continued to give trouble. 

The moral tone of Muslim society was undermined. Th’'s was the 
most important and basic factor in the decline of the Tughluq dynasty 
and the Delhi Sultanate. The Musalmans in India were in a minority. 
In order to maintain their power, it was necessary for them to keep up 
their fighting spirit, their strength of character and their public virtues. 
Firdz Shah's policy of free distribution of assignments, his grant of 
allowances and financial help in one form or another to the various classes 
of people weakened the urge to strive and struggle for livelihood and 
promotion and made them parasitic. General contentment led to a life 
of ease and indolence. Firdz Shah, by his wide-spread munificence, 
was unwillingly encouraging drones in the society. ‘Afif significantly 
remarks that “ the people of Delhi forgot war and the profession of arms 
lost all dignity.” The grit of Muslim society was gravely undermined. 

The interference of the ‘ulama and masha’ikh in the administration 
seriously affected its unity and effectiveness. The lower section of the 


1. ‘Afif, pp. 297, 439-40, 472. 

2. ‘Afif p. 440. 

3. E.g., See Mubdrak Shahi, pp. 148, 153, 156. Also see Munshdt-ieMahru, f. 93. 
4. Mub., pp. 136-50; Also see ‘Afi, p. 283. 
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religious classes set a very bad example by their cupidity and by exploiting 
their privileged position. On the aa their influence was unwholesome. 

That Firdz Shah was able to give his subjects three decades and a 
half of peace, prosperity and contentment and to win good-will and 
respect for himself is the measure of his success. That his policies were 
largely responsible for the decline of his dynasty and of the Delhi 
Sultanate is the measure of his failure. Napoleon’s words apply well to 
him : “ The goodness of a king must always bear a regal stamp and 
must never be monkish. The love which a king inspires should invariably 
be a manly love, wedded to reverence, fear and esteem. If people speak 
of him as a good man his rule is a failure.’ 


Tue Decay oF THE SULTANATE 


The reign of Muhammad bin Tughlug resulted in a considerable 
shrinkage of the empire and virtual breakdown of the administration. 
The reign of Firdz Shah sapped the strength of Muslim society and 
administration and started centrifugal tendencies. Symptoms of dis- 
integration were already visible during the last years of his reign. Soon 
after him the outlying provinces became practically independent. The 
Sultanate shrunk to Doab, Delhi and a number of districts west of Delhi. 
His successors were all men of small stature and passed their time in 
petty squabbles, intrigues and internecine wars in which the nobility 
and the Firdz Shahi slaves took a leading part. Monarchy lost all prestige 
and the Sultans were reduced to mere puppets. For a number of years 
there were two contending Sultans—one in old Delhi (Siri) and the other 
in Firdézabad—who were being used as pawns in the game by too 
ambitious nobles. They were still busy with it when the advanced guard 
of Timir invaded India under his grandson (800 A.H./1398). It is 
remarkable that this serious invasion and its first successes in upper 
Sind did not in the least affect the activities of these nobles and their 
protégés who continued to play the game of their petty ambitions as 
seriously as ever. In 801/1309 Timir entered India on his whirlwind 
invasions. Cities and forts fell to him like ripe fruits. Slaughter, 
destruction and desolation followed his footsteps. Soon he was at the 
= of the capital. The imperial forces broke up and fled after the 

rst encounter. Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, the last Qarauna Sultan, escaped 
from the capital, “ leaving his women and children behind ”* and ran 
away to Gujrat. The imperial capital was given up to rapine and slaughter. 
Timir’s invasion precipitated and completed the process of disintegra- 
tion. It was a blow from the effects of which the Muslim state took a 
long time to recover. The Muslim ruling class failed to throw up any 
man of dominating personality who, like Balban, ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji or 
. og ee ge gee He returned a few years after Timir’s departure to rule his shrunken 
kingdom for 11 years more. 
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Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlug, could step in and stop the process of disintegra- 
tion. It was only with the advent of the Lédis to the throne that the 
Sultanate began to regain a part of its lost prestige and power. 


Riizut Ista. 








ISMA‘ILI PROPAGANDA AND FATIMID RULE 
IN SIND 


"THE North African dominion acquired by the Fatimids served 
them as a starting-point and a base whence to pursue the conquest 
of the whole empire of Islam. That ultimate aim was to be 
achieved by two different methods : by way of direct territorial expans on 
on the one hand—the conquest of Egypt being the classical example — 
and by permeation through the da‘wa on the other. The da‘wa itself, 
that most characteristic institution of Isma’‘ilism, consisted, in one of its 
aspects, of individual missionary work among the public; another 
equally, or even more important side of it was to gain the adherence 
to the Fatimid cause of as many local rulers as possible. It cannot be 
said that, as far as that last point goes, the da‘wa was very successful ; 
its achievements in that field were but short-lived. The conversion of 
the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad ended in a catastrophe ; nor did the Isma‘ili 
sympathies of princes like Asfar b. Shirdya or Ibn Simjir and others 
lead to any substantial results. 

Perhaps the only place, where the work of the mission ended in the 
establishment of an Ismi‘ili principality under Fatimid sovereignty, 
was that farthest province of Islam, Sind.! The study of the Isma‘ili 
da‘wa, whenever the scarcity of our sources permits it, is always 
an absorbing subject. The da‘wa in Sind, for which there is at our dis- 
posal some odd documentation—to be called substantial only if compared 
with that available for most of other phases of the da‘wa—claims our special 
attention by its singular political success. Moreover, one of the figures 
in the Isma‘ili history of Sind is revealed by our sources as representing 
a quite extraordinary trend in the Isma‘ili movement. 

According to the Qadi al-Nu‘man—and there is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of his information—the da‘wa in Sind goes back to the 
early days of the Isma‘ili movement. Abu-l-Qasim b. Haushab* 


Isma‘ilism in Sind has recently formed the subject of studies by H. Ray, The Dynastic History of 
Northe rn India, Calcutta 1931, vol. I, ch. I ; S. Nadvi, Muslim Colonies in India before the Muslim Conquest, 
Islamic Culture, VILL, 1934, pp. 609-20 (the material used in these works is mainly that contained in the 
classical work of Elliot-Dowson, The History of India as told by its own Historians, London, 1867-77, 
vols. I-11, passim) ; and especially B. Lewis, Ismda‘ili Notes I], B.S.O.S. XII, 1948, pp. 599-600. 


A copy, written 1310 A.H., was kindly put at my dispo sal by Mr. see yp _ passage in question is 
on p. 14.— The article Multan in the Enc. of Islam says: “ At this time (viz., A.D.) it was seized by 
"Abd Allah the Karmati, and became a stronghold of the Karmatian heesion Ae were crushed and 
expelled by the orthodox Mahmud of Gahzni” This is due to a misunderstanding. The authority 
referred to (Maclagan, Gazetteer of the Multan District, Lahore, 1902), speaks (pp. 32-33) of “ one 
Abdulla (scil Ibn Maymun) called Karmat (sic !) whose followers, towards the end of the tenth century 
seized Multan.” 
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well known under the name of Mansir al-Yaman— “sent his cousin, 
al-Haitham, as a dd‘i to the country of Sind ; the latter converted man 

of its inhabitants and his da‘wa is still existing in Sind.” The Iftitah al- 
da‘wa of the Qadi al-Nu‘man, whence the preceding quotation, was 
written in the year 346 A.H. (957 A. D.); of the conditions existing 
in Sind at that time fh curious details in another book of al-Nu‘man, 
written only a few years later. 

In the Kitab al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyarat of al-Nu‘man! there is a 
paragraph devoted to the doings of a “ heretic’ da‘i—heretic from the 
official Isma‘ili point of view—in a “ certain distant province ’’’ and to 
the events which ended in a virtuous and in every way acceptable suc- 
cessor being substituted for him. It was possible to guess from the 
beginning—owing to indications like the mention of the great idol, 
which could only be the idol of Multan-—that the account in question 
referred to the mission in Sind. This conjecture was fully borne out b 
the ‘Uyiin al-Akhbdr of ‘Imad-al-din Idris where the whole paragrap 
from al-Nu‘man’s book is quoted,? accompanied by a few introductory 
lines lifting the anonymity which, alas, is a regular feature of the 
Kitab al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyarat. We can be sure that Idris had 
at his disposal certain sources on the history of the Sind da‘wa 
independent of the Kitab al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyaradt ; those sources - 
enabled him to supply the missing name of the loyal da‘i appointed 
instead of the heretic. Moreover, he was able even to quote passages 
from some epistles addressed by al-Mu‘izz to the same da‘i. (Idris does 
not, unfortunately, specify the source from which his additional informa- 
tion is derived.) 

The passages from the Kitab al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyarat and the 
‘Uyiin al-Akhbar will be given in extenso; we may summarize the data 
furnished by them as follows. 

In the time of al-Mu‘izz there was in charge of the mission of Sind 
a da‘i whose views and whose conduct were utterly at variance with the 
Isma‘ili orthodoxy taught by the Imam and his close associates. Not 
only did he adopt a latitudinarian attitude towards those members of 
his flock who had made a direct passage from their old religion® 
to Isma‘ilism—whom he allowed to keep many of the un-Islamic practices 
of their former religion—but he even relaxed certain statutes of Islam 


1. Copy in the library of the School of Oriental and African Studies of the year 1315, very carelessly 


written ; it contains the second volume only (see B.S.O.S., VII, 1933, p. 34). The passage in question 
is on fol. 106 ff. 


2. Copy of Mr. Shamoon, (written in 1290), VI, 188 ff 


3. Al-Nu‘man says that old religion was that of the Majiis ; this is probably a vague denomination for 
Hindus. [This does not exclude the possibility that there might have been Zoroastrians among the 
inhabitants of Sind]. It is difficult to see how Foucher (Ancient Multan, Woolner Commemoration 
Volume, p. 90 ; La Vieille Route de I’ Inde de Bactres a Taxila, Memoires de la Délégation Francaise en Afghan- 
istan, II (Paris, 1947), p, 266, 268, deduces from the passage of al-Biriini, India, trad. Sachau, I, 21, that 
the temple of Multan was “ desservi par des ‘ mages,’ by “ brahmanes-mages,” implying some kind 
of Zoroastrian-Hindu syncretism. 


D—7 
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for those who had been Muslims before joining Isma‘ilism. In this passage 
his permitting infringements of the Islamic dietary laws and laws 
concerning forbidden degrees in marriage is specifically adduced ; other 
passages in the Kitdb al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyarat, which almost certainly 
refer to the same heretical da‘i of Sind, charge him with dangerously 
heterodox views in points of doctrine.’ As al-Mu‘izz is reported by 
al-Nu‘man to have frankly said, he could not think of dismissing the 
da‘i. The latter commanded the full respect of the people of his da‘wa 
and any intervention from the Imam would have led to trouble. 

As far as political success was concerned, the dd‘i of Sind had an 
important achievement to his credit : he succeeded in winning over to 
the Fatimid cause one of the rulers of Sind.? The sovereignty of al- 
Mu‘izz was openly proclaimed, and the khutba read in his name. With 
the help of the princely convert, the Isma‘ilis of Sind were able to defeat 
a coalition of the rulers of the country which attacked them and to con- 
solidate their position ; the fortress which the Ismia‘ilis made their capital 
and dar hijra is probably no other but the city of Multan. 

While the dd‘i was thus engaged in advancing the Fatimid cause, 
the court in Mansiriyya was secretly intriguing in order to bring about 
his downfall. An opportune riding accident, however, rendered any 
. further efforts unnecessary and delivered the Imam from his zealous, 
but heretical, servant. He was succeeded by a prominent member of 
that part of the Sindi da‘wa which kept strictly to the orthodox tenets 

rescribed by the Imam. We are told that secret letters addressed to 
Fie by the Imam, enjoining him to arrange for the elimination of the 
heretic da‘i, were already on the way when the latter died. The name of 
the new dd‘i was Halam (or Halim) b. Shaiban.* 

It was but natural that the first concern of the new dd‘i was to do 
away with the religious abuses. of his predecessor. He, of course, made 
it a point to act only after the closest consultation with the Imam. Not 
only was he intent on enforcing a strict Islamic orthodoxy in the conduct 
of the da‘wa, but also went out of his way to destroy the famous idol of 
Multan. 

We can date these events with sufficient certainty: the Kitab al- 
Majadlis wa-l-Musdyardat was written in 351 A.H. (or very soon afterwards). 
Moreover, an epistle of al-Mu‘izz to Halam* bears the date 354 A.H. 


1. These guardedly worded passages are precious documents about forgotten, or rather suppressed, 
trends in Isma‘ilism; I shall analyse them on another occasion. 


2. Possibly a member of the old Quraishite ruling family ; see below, note 1, p. 6. 

3. ‘Uyan al-Akhbdr, vol. VI, constantly writes l- ; al-Birdni (see below) has «= which is to 
be restored to @&. Curiously, ‘Uyiin, al-Akhbdr, vol. V—both in the copy used by Ivanow (see 
next note) and that before me (written by a scribe different from that who wrote vol. VI)— has the form 
ee , which was, however, in the copy used by me corrected to “ e 


4. ‘Uyiin al Akhbar, VI. 214 ff—An extract from another epistle of al-Mu‘izz to Halam is to be found in 
vol. V of the ‘Uyiin al-Akhbdr (Mr. Shamoon’s copy, p. 250) ; it has been printed by Ivanow, Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 1940, pp. 74-76. Ivanow seems to have a slight doubt about the 
genuineness of the document, which is of capital importance ; I shall give the proof of its authenticity 
in a forthcoming study on the. Qarmatians of Iraq. 


7* 
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The author of the ‘Uyin al-Akhbdr introduces that epistle with the 
fol'owing words: ‘‘ There arrived a letter from him (viz., Halam) in 
which he mentioned the victory which God had granted him in the 
jazira (the Isma‘ili term for a ‘‘ diocese’’ under the jurisdiction of a 
da‘i) of Sind and the dominion which the Friends of God had acquired 
there. He mentioned that he had broken the idol, for the destruction of 
which he had previousiy asked the Imam’s permission. He addressed to 
the Imim certain questions concerning the restoration of religion and 
the abolition of the changes introduced by the wicked da‘i, who had 
wandered upon the path of transgressors. He also consulted the Imam 
about several matters concerning law (ah) and permitted and prohi- 
bited things (al-haldl wa-l-harém) and about problems of allegorical 
interpretation (ta’wil), the knowledge of which has been given by God 
to the People of Meditation (ahl al-dhikr), Imam after Imam. The 
Imam answered him by a sijill which is very famous and well known 
and is written down in the pages of the books.” 

The first one of the extracts from the epistle does not concern the 
affairs of Sind: al-Mu‘izz gives an account of the victories gained over 
the Byzantines. But after this extract the ‘Uyiin al- Akhbar gives another 
one, too, reading as follows :* ‘‘ Referring to what you have written : 
that God has granted you a victory over those who had attacked you 
and wanted to oust you from your place ; that terrible battles have been 
fought between you, till God gave you the victory, by His help and 
assistance and you exterminated them completely; that you destroyed 
their idol and built a mosque on its site—what a great favour, what 


1. Vol. VI, 219. ‘ 

apes EP wll rials Klee ge Le aN ail ole bb dtivey Gill » 
pasetcis daly digetl os sly pel bl Kay Ol Dl ope! Skul oo pre 9 aw glo 
ic! gainslparecelle Arnis lpalicls damit Ls leslalimusdadseclan 9 asi)! cw calily JF cal 
pte pS ED tole Wyo 9 UV ge 9 yy ail pd) 9 ine g bg Lgl He od Sly on! 
d= Jd ( Sic. MS.; read Ste Oly) od cabl bi) Oo WH LS aly 

Mey Sam fe tend ale em 956 alll oS jay 9 Ne dey ye Aiden Le isl call Ide Hl) 
S weed wpb § tobjy UE Coe! SIEY Bs Gb Lod WS GBS OU LI 
9 Abel ge [Tab derlly dy LW abl dey jel Oi ai I Ge Uli fe Osla Kase ke VI 
dae Bygeatell Lael Gye ESI Sal pT dell ont ap ce fs ade I be Ss ay 


ops abla 9 156 ly ail tol) V) wiigt Crepe! Ue Os § WII chee! sie le 25 pel 
A os ail SG, ala! ak Like peniel! Syke Ai ppd 9 ley adil YI Sn Vy JS Se Vo 
i tie) 
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manifest and palpable excellence and lasting glory is that from God! 
We would be very much pleased if you aaa send us the head of that 
dol; it would accrue to your lasting glory and would inspire your 
brethren at our end to increase their zeal and their desire to unite with 
you in a common effort in the cause of God. The realization of God’s 
promise to us, which used to seem so remote, has, indeed, become im- 
minent.’”” According to the ‘Uyiin al-Akhbdr the last paragraph of the 
epistle read: ‘‘ We have sent you some of our banners, which you can 
unfurl in case of need. Whenever they are unfurled over the heads of 
the believers God increases their glory by the banners and hails them 
with His assistance; on the other hand, when they are unfurled over the 
heads of the unbelievers, the banners humiliate their pride and over- 
whelm them by the power of God Who is our Benefactor... . Written 
on Sunday, the 19th of Ramadan, of the year 354.”’. 

The author of the ‘Uyinal-Akhbdr adds that the sending of the 
banners to Sind constit-ites the realization of the prophecy handed down 
in the name of ‘Ali: ‘‘ The rule of the House of Mohammad, blessings 
of God be on him, will be completed when the banners will appear com- 
ing from Sind.” 

In another passage’ quoted by the ‘Uyin al-Akhbdr the Qadi al- 
Nu‘man summarizes the Isma‘ili achievements in Sind as follows: ‘‘ The 
da‘wa of the Ruler of the Epoch (wali al-zaman) has emerged victoriously 
in Sind, his faithful followers earned glory ; his da‘i there conquered the 
ruler of the kingdom of Sind who was a Zoroastrian, killed him and his 
men and destroyed the idol which they used to worship and made a 
mosque of the temple in which the idol used to stand.” We might com- 
pare a passage from al-Birini: (India, trad. Sachau, I, 116) “‘ When the 
Qarmatians occupied Multan, Jalam (read Halam) Ibn Shaiban, the 
usurper, broke the idol into pieces and killed its priests. He converted 
its mansion which was a castle built on an elevated place into a mosque 
and ordered the old mosque to be closed down out of hatred for every- 
thing that had been built under the Umayyad caliphs.” 

We have not much information about the subsequent affairs of the 
Fatimid ‘‘ colony”’ in Sind. We do not know even the exact nature of 
the relations between the dd‘i and that “ proselyte king” (al-malik al- 
mustajib) whose help brought about the victory of the Fatimid cause. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the fact that the epistles of the Imam 
are addressed to the dd‘i; on the other hand even the passage of al- 
Birini speaks as if the temporal rule were in the hands of the da‘i. Never- 
theless we may perhaps assume that Fatimid Sind was under a kind of 
dual government, the king and his descendants being in charge of the 
temporal affairs under the spiritual guidance of the da‘is. The contem- 
porary geographers who mention the Fatimid sovereignty over Sind 


1. Vol. VL, p. 222. The passage is, probably from vol. I of the Kitdb al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyarat, 
which I did not have the opportunity to read, 
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seem to indicate such a state of affairs, although they do not give any 
details in this connection. 

Al- Mugaddasi, who visited Sind in 375 A.H., writes (ed. De Goeje, 

p. 485): ‘In Multan the khutba is in the name of the Fatimid and all 
pew at are taken according to his commands. Their envoys and 
presents go regularly to z t. He (the ruler of Sind) is a powerful and 
just ruler.’? Speaking of the religious doctrines prevalent in the pro- 
vince, al-Mugaddasi says (f p. 481) : “The inhabitants of Multan are 
Shi‘a = use the formula hayy ‘ala khair al-‘amal in the call to prayer 
and employ a double igdma. 

The iiention given by al-Mugqaddasi’s contemporary, the anon- 
ymous author of the Hudid oe ‘Alan {about 372 A.H.), is to the same 
effect (translation of vet: “The governor is a Quraishite 
from the descendants of Sam[a Pi lives at a camp half a parasang 
from Multan and recites the utba in the name of the Western One 
(bar Maghribi).” (It is puzzling how it comes about that the Ismaili 
Ibn Haugal, whose knowledge of Fatimid affairs is ordinarily very 

ood and who wrote after the establishment of the Fatimid rule in 
ultan, does not mention it at all.) 

IsmA‘ili rule in Multan was brought to an end by Mahmiid of Ghazna. 
In 396 he made tribu the Isma‘ili ruler whose name is given by the 
historians—the earliest being Gardizi—as Abu-l-Futih Da'id b. Nasr; 
in 401 he occupied Multan and took captive Abu-l-Futah.? We may 
assume with some degree of probability that this Abu-l-Futah was a 
descendant (grandson ?) of the ruler converted to Isma‘ilism in the 
time of al-Mu‘izz. 

The later phases of the history of Ismia‘ilism in Sind and in India 
stand in no direct connection with this first successful attempt to establish 


a territorial rule in Sind; they are, therefore, outside the scope of the 
present article. 


AraBic TEXT 


The following is vo nol os al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyarat of the 
Qadi al-Nu‘man accordin g to the London manuscript. The text has 


been compared with the ‘Uyiin al-Akhbadr which quotes the passage in 


1. In manuscript Istambul (see notes to De Goeje ’s edition) there is an addition about Mukran : “ I 
heard that to-day they say the khutba for the Maghribi (=the Fatimid).” 

2. If this information is correct, it follows that it was the old dynasty, allegedly of the Quraish clan 
of Sama b. Lu‘a Samah <2 wef wpe ng bing Sy we DT Fatimid soverei o~. 


(About the old lynasty of Multan, cf. for example, The Dynastic History wep pte indie 3! 
and Nadvi, |. c.); the only authorities are the rege te Dag hem Arabic geographers of 


Khurdadbeh, al-Mas'adi, Istakhri and Ibn Hauaqal. 
3- See M. Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Change, pp. 96-99,—Later Indian 
historians like Firishta pretend to to know about a “ Sheikh Hamid Lodi” of the Afghan extraction who 
was the grandfather of Abu-l-Futih ; the stories they relate are very doubtful and may be pure inven- 
tions. 


8 
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its entirety. The e has been no attempt to give a ‘critical’ text, for 
which my materials are insufficient ; nor did it seem, under the circum- 
stances, to serve any useful pu . To give textual notes on the di- 
vergencies of the versions out of which I have constructed my text. The 
quotation in the ‘Uyin usually has a superior text and I used it freely 
to correct the very faulty original. 


ped sles de ail “yl LI ge ew che G ASU Bp5e Slew! Yaw OS 
Hall US el pe elie GL Atl 9 LT op) ben! 5 ai ge SU OSS § abs 
Ce jadl Creag! rol radi KA pd LS PHL! OF HF Ns Uvge lel isle 5 
crepe ope LT Phe Les ail GUS 5 Coe pd Goel oi SY cll Ide OI 5 abl 
NgiKS Le ail pyle Gye glenn ale om Le Le pT» Ipelen apne de aay 
crt DE Ve Sah 5 pyle! Sled CSS Ge Opler OTL ace ail op b+ Ogle 
Yass hol Cyt Ae den! 56 LY lay g abl d9det dre Loni weld! » ~ Jl 
CUS SAT co py A) aah “pe Ate [ad IWR pope Wy al ott 5d Gales) ote 
=o Ed Crabenndl pe aiged Jal paad i ail ale oe cll OI Uy 


ae BN MI LS oy TN gy al lil GUS Ge Ce Crepe nel le olin 

Adega are Sob 9 Als 3 Hy al M51 EOS 9 aye fart! goo! dam! 9 arly 
Le his ppd ab n> pd OF 9 Ay apehels AUS 6 eI! pA! ade PLY! SL y 
oe! be aclil cp atl Us Shy he 956 ail I Il yg ae by Bd US Cp 4S)! 
ot deal OF ae ne ae! Jal Bah cp 9 ple Cet spb 9 ples y 
ct 8 BR oe ENGI 9 Ae WI SE fal fe al At! SS Hey ilpend opi 


1. The quotation in the ‘Uyiin al-Akhbdr is introduced by the following passage. 
Ble! dal Sa jrdl A GOS 9 Abe adil Ae al peel! rregell ne tell wd OF 
pe a et tle ST de pS i pel Ge wT ng ee be oleel » ne 9 Le pn 
dilasl gidalinmely Wheelie!» 6 ail sell paell ntegell sel ae SF OT 9 62> F Oplrmn [> 
ail pW id! sll WS Gaby ASL diged ol SI OT 5 ail py et ote Ul “Lely 
Abell 9 Dg Gael Vly Sel ye Cl oe il eo Gh eke Gly damned wl jzely 
“Vine 9 GA Gm gy Raley Solel Ge abe ge Y ep jrll § OL py ple cll! plil » 
plily ache thd Lge GC! AUS Ae iy YI ALI ale Cntegell eel GET rm old 3p WS! 
PW) WS yah ig A pe ol ges 9 ped! ake PLY! IgiSlye Sm let gpl pole Opragall 
= GI ASU Sp 5e Blew! paw OS 9 JE Sem dL pay of ede ail Olpey et yy! OL 
8* 
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422 GF A yll ail ge LF Gf thd! Slee y CUS de Guabiedl ALF crisps! 
Saily ay abldsl gail ol Le fe ail ope slpbl 5 accu ani y deal Le paced 
Pn ad ay ER I Shy Eg AT ye Ulge aI OLR 9 UY Jo)! SY yh 

Head LI WS ype ty pel Ke cpl g aude dele ol cig! Gj HS Lie 5 
eri HEALS eI! Ise op we Li HS » UL OSS soy 424 Vgbi ol 
py bead) Nyeclles py UF 9 cnn! ad 5 dell CG dS ge Sue Ob 
A! pK fe Lage OF 5 patie Luo Cyle s mpd CHd iy penton CA 
Aly ady) doy GW SI 3 i ans OI ne Saat! Gel! Se i cle! gp Hel 
~ Alege 9 opm ye be daly o2se (T 

BS ope 9h) fer “le 5Y ppd pail 9 OSA SI eed! Uges yet YI OK G 
Wye 9 Arde cy AV Igheid ad) 6g pepldol lagle OULI » KS apall 
Crt 9 Ae op Fg em licly ad! pth OI Le og Kes adil lytem 9 IL wT progr 
VyehS5 Sle ce popllad Ad epne SOI O! poe OSe) At be et die delet i pam 
dele Wie Vie Og Ol ope He A eV! ined poly Arend ere Sesh p AQ 
Wgipail 9 popes AT ciel 31 Se all tam pe AG y dee LI Yes Apes I kes » 
ail he ppl aly oliann Lis » sil! PAS pre oi SUB N59 pene | ences Whyre LST cat h 
© egnanld SS Kile 

Goll de OF Oly wd clsly Liges Jol Aoi ia é al Ol 19,53 
ce 9 AB Jal Vi ake bbl SS oly yl nt Yl YO ace ppt ol AU pd abl Cy i 
Slyy 9 Ste 9 dare yg 895 Wd! fol Sh 5 he Sil Ui Sl Oly UU 
eh! 9 peel & Sa 9 Cell Se Tole 9 de of Syed! LI ole! » 
Heald! AN gle Gly plisll be a Ipbed 9 pACY! fe oT s opt 9 enh Ipilel 
crepe ode aly Vy laste past) pope! indie yet ISG pple WS |y 5! 
Igpicmly erage i lpratal dre! 9 Garnet! SL! tS Gly i lathe pte 
egercily al wplyes acl. or AY 0943) al paste ros O! Yl sal Gam pple 
nm ig peg! dele 9 Hed a bee! Garees!! Gh! WS Ub ape 
ly es Y SS CA ote Lau! ow 9 et ce be a Wl as rele 5 ti ne, 
PS Kane Uphe cp OK “bd! SI by dil Sg MA Ge pS a! cyl JI 


1. Al-Nu‘man probably refers to the passages mentioned above, note 1, p. 3. That is probably a nice 
way of saying that al-Mu‘izz, while working at the ruin of the dd‘i, conceived his letter to him in the 
usual friendly style. 
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crt lpnse 9 lode etl & aps Iphi sy wT | atl pres 9 pPgE op ary! 
meade pam i GS 9 gop el Ate CE Le opel Sy ope Hey ‘opllyal 
Iphenrel ss pA Ode wp) Sild ee Y glall s ep) Fell mpls= Go lll Lil» 
lobed inns elt ila Limam Nine peypenii Igjle 9 Liges led lappbl » Vie We 
~ 5 per jld le igcctil ys iy 
OFS! ol Ogaden 9 La Vy aclh Odie epi Jacl cul! selaly 
Eyal Jae Gal Del i pallen Geil Jedd gecil OF YI ge | LU Iyeas 


W obisy! KE Gell SE i al 05! > yet owe Vl ates! Cy 9 eee Ge ols 


pd O! Vy adge te Y cog: Ol yt gd Cys)! alec! adi, a5b3 US Vy ce 
olds) Le adie § Lah 9 Atige dil AF y Aslie AF 9 cds de I OSS 9 AIK Noa! 
~ Ade from cys ol Spel 9 dian 9 AlLad an, 
gigs owl Shy SI dalis Oper Gad SLEW! ata! ail ge de ly 
co B al oY al LT y olindly oh Aa! SU od! fe epiliil 9 ty baa! 
Wyland yrcke epectd por ste Se ato! york 9 ppl clel » peel dl 
JEN ped Sia mol ge WS Jol WS TU oe Dh beled ad on KH, 
oe) SE pope Haigh RG aks gy meni pod I ge Ngee be Sly gail 
iced! Dep SWIG) Gg 1y aiges Jel I els ST OK » sez! de O55 
Yhap jl 5 oliabl 9 ane ines WS slid os y olde! al dy & Lo! | Spar! UI 
ce My tel 9 cpl Ley a Se ok) pe VI pee old poi g de des apni 
SA bi pol Ue Se dele QI Ls ay Lad Ip i bod ge ey 
Cregell SLT g LI! alee ke dee ly Fel ogdb Gee 9 ait SI peli bul! 
Alt! Syd 5 Claw LJ! alT ys ie WI Ol ce pee ce SLO! olily 22d! 
MaMa Sae lle QT G Sod! pT Ge Greed le Sl LI anit Le bee Lie 
Prag dA ale al Ge Ligh Le ails 5 aid oy Lidy yu Seed »y GLIL, 
a! cps ge oka! 9 4 ol & atl Os ol ( ce ) ad ell g dole! 5 
Vg 5 3 9 atl pylQ SS)! 9 A) eas s Cll a ope Ga) op LEG ey SUI Ley fa 
cee Sh cep coy le ce byte Gale ee KE od! dibs op ET YG sus 


_ 
a 


Vel or nS Gysks are! 1S Npehens OI aw ate ae < = ST vo 
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od! i! cpanel! ead sal Unyzeel et Abs logeme re TS 9 ayy! cr Ayel y 
ct ST Up gles SAT LE G5 ol Lid 5 oT GU vias ele SSG al pl 


= ALS syed Ada g dy fens be oy gl Gye deers Mahe pe all Dy dame! 9 oo! 


ail lyn K Lagld ye Aaige 9 Wy Lala! Ge OF LG tad ET Syst 


Gemgdids Cy 02)T! Se he Wye 9 ad dard ye tree gy Mone gy Aly te de are 
- al Legh 9 ag) ote jlel ol. 5 olialarnl 9 ade Uys lc ob Xt 9 an! 


S. M. STERN. 














THE WAHHABIS IN WESTERN ARABIA IN 
1803-4 A.D. 


A MS. of mixed contents in the British Museum (Add. 26, 275. fols. 
33b.—35a.) includes a short account in Persian, of the Wahhabi 
incursion into the Hijaz and the Yaman during the year 1218 H. 
(1803-4 A.D.). According to Rieu’ the author is a certain Munshi 
Haji ‘Abdullah Makki, but this description is not quite certain. 

The Persian style is stiffly correct and at times rather antiquated for 
the period.? Some of the expressions employed, especia ly where Arabic 
elements are involved, may be described as quite un-Persian, e.g.,.2 | ¢ li 
and »»S+4<1,\2  . These facts tend to support a hypothesis that 
Persian is not the writer’s (or the copyist’s) mother-tongue, but a language 
artificial'y acquired, imperfectly absorbed and remembered. One or two 
words are Urdu, such as 5 , and the Christian date is given using the 
English form of the name “ January.” It is appropriate to remark that 
other treatises in the same volume are Indian. It is suggested therefore 
that the author was an Indian, either permanently or temporarily resident 
in Mocha where this account was perhaps composed. 

The hand is a bold, often hurried, shikasteh, with certain marked 
Indian formations, as alif-lam, lam-alif, and the above-mentioned & » 
(Urdu + booty). 

The postscript in which the author’s name is given, is susceptible of 
several interpretations. 

(i) Munshi Haji ‘Abdullah Makki transcribed this note in 
the port of Mocha from a MS. copy. 
(1i) Haji ‘Abdullah Makki wrote this note in the port of Mocha 
from the autograph of a Munshi. 
(iii) This note was transcribed from the autograph of Munshi 
Haji ‘Abdullah Makki in the port of Mocha. 
The last rendering, most likely, assumes the active verb namid to be a 
mistake for shud. The difficulty turns on finding the subject of namid, 
assuming that the writer used that verb intentionally. Some stupid errors 
in transcription show that the copyist was no_overcareful. 
In general, the events recorded are known from other sources, a 
rhaps, from the incursions into the Yaman, the pirate activities of the 
Wahhabis off the South Arabian coast and their linking up with the 
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Wahhabi pirates from Oman.* Ahmad Zaini Dahlan,‘ one of the principal 


oriental sources for the history of this period, supplies little information 
for the events of this year, though of course other authorities not consulted 
by us may contain this information. 

In 1803 A.D. Ghilib, Sharif of Mecca (ruled 1788-1813 A.D.) evacuat- 
ed the city which was then entered by Sa‘tid the Wahhabi. The latter 
however was unable to take Jedda, and withdrew from the Hijaz on 
receiving news of the murder of his father ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.® 

Of the Sharifs mentioned in our text, both Ghalib and Surir were sons 
of Musa‘id, and ‘Abdullah was the son of Surair. Mudayifi is doubtless 
‘Uthman al-Mudiayifi, brother-in-law to Ghalib, mentioned by Ahmad 
Zaini Dahlan.* The Pasha of Damascus (or Syria) is probably Djazzar 
Pasha [ob. 1219 H. (1804 A.D.)], and we think that his visits to the Hijaz 
must have been when escorting the Syrian Mahmal at the time of the 
pilgrimage. The Sultan Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim of Aden is, of course, the 
‘Abdali Sultan of Aden and Lahej. 

This narrative, report, letter, or whatever it may be, is then an interest- 
ing incidental footnote to the history of Wahhabi activities in South Arabia 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century. 


NOTE 


1. C. Rieu, Brit. Mus. Cat. Pers. MSS., II 861 a., and in C. A. Storey, Persian 
Literature (London, 1936), II, p. 428. 

2. For instance, the use of tenses, and ba‘d governing with eddfeh instead of 
with az, etc. 

3. For the Wahhabi pirates of Ras al-Khaimah, see S. B. Miles, ‘The Countries 
and Tribes of the Persian Gulf’ (London, 1919), II, p. 444. Reference to the nego- 
tiations of the Wahhabi pirates with the Sultan of Lahej is made by Ahmad Fadl b. 
‘Ali Muhsin al-‘Abdali, ‘Hadiyat al-Zaman fi Akhbar Muldk Lahdjwa-‘Adan’ (Cairo, 
1351 H.), p. 136, under the events of the year 1219 H. 

4- Khulisat al-Kalam’ (Cairo, 1888 A.D.). 

5. For further information see the Encyl. Islam, Art. Mecca, p. 445 and (at 
resent restricted) the Admiralty Handbook, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, 
R 527 (1946), p. 266 f. 

6. ‘Khulasat al-Kalam,’ op. cit., p. 263. 
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wis pcs ARs Win pt 9 09h opole ly wizlh gles clyil SPP ira Ane 3 aS 

He wt 9 le» clyil Ole > Kim eos eet) 29 wilb 5> ayes cls! ang He 
wir Hgy okt Io Cmd win lb oyols 5I ues clyil aS 35) J 9 ot jo) ae 
wit Wp 29h ogee 5) wilh i) ME ies 03lj s3he ine sae wy pop dle 
pore BNA a pt Nols AT ee ey SME 2 hy poe! Oye 22 Oly) AK Ct cig 


Dg ARe gpd SayKe 9 dy pte 29 AR 50 9 AT gd de |) A yo nt 
clgil AT ae og ai SST |) age CHK WE y HIT! ab QUE yt 9S, 
Se by ae daly aT) ety al jo lb 4p po Quen! cil Gly 


dat nating ocljges AF plc cyl dle i 9 id) Sl) GR ATI sy wal, 
mint Of gala AT gales 9 til a Ke LT cal Grlb yo ley aly ae tl Lo 
gleg 27 Bp m9 oclug Gley op HE wz Slesd jl calols om WE 
plains Gb Jolo yley cli! S Ube! oS cml» gles b yt gles any 
Dyn SPM ye pA Aw 7d AST OM jl dey 9 2 rlb Jals ott Glas Clit slo 
9 dul ode aXe jl Yley dyne de oy Gtel ee ular Ho Fa Yolo Gyles 
Osytil j! Glas dpa GlBVL 92 ode ath » HE Un pt oS jo) 4) ole onelet 
les 2pau dy Glas dpme py pple Ory nd Be HoT b Ka opt oly 
SPE A Aue gal yd 9 he Oly Apt yy od 1p Caer ole opel jl age ag6)> 5! 
oe OSs AAR, AS derail yi Ope Hoy oolal 0) 92 aye GIS slp gles csi! 
Ak oS ye 9 AK 1ST cal patcg Cyne oem nel WS AT ee ylpe Abeliy ante 
93) Ly SE AT yyy aie db otal pls ach 955 Glas clyil Amy ante pls 
G pos} ee GT jI LT oe Ca po deg SI Spe Wleil adh wih 
Gl oe Le pw 79 9 CHT Uygil anne Coals dey op crys] aK 
aS red pope 5 gabe Hdd Gley ode Cite jl Koy fale: AT cule 
aS FSS Bal ce jo ont jl aslo GAT ae 99 Ke SS | 3500 
eo SE A Ae 99 JK 32,b)! aod Lys 53> Sale seS 9 dc ules 
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Ny ode Arce D5) adel odgdet se gl cin pt OI jl hoy oT Gao ayy} 72 oT 
wind yoly j) AT oid yay yo ye gl int y 2 Tcrnls ah ails GS 
Saad > Odd yy Sled! > TOs py oad j! aK tnt alec 9 oT oo cu! aK, 
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9 2S Py) JL jl asi! 9 cH logld ce 5> User & GIS Fair ST 
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a 
59S cy) 1) OI dy) Dries y ges) OI 2 9 Ad one i AT GAT Ky sion 
~ HAE Oley Ard pte & Gti! Ob I jy) Qt dey 


= 296 pgi> [Ete yo Se alae le cin Laws j! Atty oy! 
NOTE 


1. We have made this emendation for the w'=+ 4 of the text, as it 
provides an easier sense in the Persian, and accords with the known historical facts. 

2. A <* in S. W. Arabia is an uncultivated plain, or a stony waterless 
desert. de 

3. We propose i for the evidently corrupt scrawl of the text. re) is 
normally constructed with &*!¥! but this writer has used it with 425 below. 

4. This town is marked on the maps and is also known to al-Hamdani. 

5. For this type of vessel, English ‘ buggalow,” Spanish, Portuguese “ behel ”’ 
etc., see Hobson-Jobson. For the history of the word “ dhow ”’ this work may also 
be consulted. 

6. Also spelled W& . 

7. This word, missing in the text, is supplied by us from below (see note 8) where 
it is written twice. 

8. Written twice by the copyist’s error. 

9. Spelled & » throughout. 

10, Arabic J 5, i.e., Somali. 














EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND 
THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


(Continued from p. 170, July 1949 issue of ‘Islamic Culture ’) 


(IX) Conr.ict 


N SPITE of the reverence which the sultans showed to the saints and 
their principle of non-interference in political matters, differences 
sometimes arose which disturbed the peaceful tenor of their lives. 

In almost all the recorded cases of conflict, excepting the affairs of 
Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya and Saiyyidi Maula, where political con- 
siderations were involved, the real cause of conflict was the ruler’s desire 
to control and direct the life at the Khangah. Often this was done at 
the instigation of the theologians ( .*'*— “le )' who were hostile to the 
saints. These scholars, as the protectors of the Shari‘at, attempted to 
undermine the influence which the saints wielded over the masses. The 
following instances will make the point clear. 


(a) Kswaéja Mu‘in-up-pin Cuisnti Sijzi AND Rat Prituvi Ray ? 


Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti, the conspicuous saint of the Chishti 
Silsilah, on his arrival in India, settled at Ajmer. Besides being the seat 
of political power, Ajmer was one of the most venerated towns of India.* 
Prithvi Raj and his courtiers did not like his stay there. But the saint, 
says Amir Khurd, gained such popularity there that it was difficult to 
interfere in his affairs. A Muslim, probably a Hindu convert, who had 
great faith in the Shaikh was in the service of Prithvi Raj. When the 
Rai found it difficult to harm the Shaikh, he began to tease and torture 
this servant. This man requested the Shaikh for help. The Shaikh 


1. Throughout the middle ages one comes across the conflict between the ahl-e-shari‘at, the orthodox 
theologians and the ahl-e-tarigat, the mystics. 

2. Faulty transcription is responsible for a popular mistake about the word Sijzi. Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din 
Chishti was a native of Sijistan and hence he was called Sijzi. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Dehlvi was the first 
scholar to point out in his excellent commentary on Shah Wali-Ullah’s «4+! J_s§ ( Qaul-ul-Jamil) that 
the word Sanjari was wrong and that the correct _word was Sijzi. Shaikh Ahsan-uz-Zaman in his 
commentary on Shah Fakhr-ud-din Dehlvi’s ot! yp (Fakhbr-ul-Hassan) and Maulana Najm-ud-din of 
Shaikhawati (Jaipur) in his excellent biography of Khwaja Mu'‘in-ud-din Chishti have accepted Sijzi as 
the correct form and have rejected Sanjari as wrong. 

3. For the religious importance of Ajmer see Akhbdr-ul-Akhydr of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haque Muhaddith 
Dehlvi. For a recent English account—* Ajmer, Historical and Descriptive,’ by H. B. Sarda, 
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very humbly recommended this matter to the ruler. Prithvi Raj paid no 

heed to the recommendations of the Shaikh but instead uttered some 

insolent words against the saint. When this report was made to the 

Shaikh, he was very much annoyed and said in an ecstatic trance ; 


6 pAel Kab slog tS oti} by bor ” 


(I have captured Pithora alive and handed him over to the 
forces of Islam.)! 

By a strange coincidence the news of Muhammad Ghiori’s second in- 
vasion came soon after. The Raja now turned his attention from the 
saint to the invader. He did not realize at this stage that this lonely 
man whom he conveniently ignored at this time of adios to the state, 
was stronger than the forces of Muhammad Ghori and was to brin 
about a spiritual revolution in the history of this country. Prithvi Raj 
did not survive the battle but the saint during his life and after his death 
came to be universally respected. 


(b) SHarkH BanA-up-pin ZakarityyaA MuLTANiI AND SULTAN 
NasiIR-UD-DIN QuBACHA 


Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya was one of the most eminent saints of 
the Suhrwardi Silsilah in the twelfth century. He lived at Multan, the 
capital of Sultan Qubacha.? The Shaikh, along with the Qadi of that 
place wrote a letter to Iltutmish severely criticising the irreligious activ- 
ities of Qubacha.* Qubacha, somehow intercepted the letter, and 
called the Qadi and the Shaikh to his presence. The Qadi had to pay 
the penalty for treason, but the Shaikh escaped the punishment. Hagio- 
logists attribute the Shaikh’s escape from punishment to his spiritual 
powers. The fact is that Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Multani wielded 
immense influence over the various tribes of Sind and Multan. Leaders 
of some of the most important tribes were among his devoted disciples. 
Qubacha, therefore, connived at the Shaikh’s fault for fear of popular 
reactions and allowed him to go without punishment. The poor Qadi 
who had no backing was executed. 


(c) Saryyrp1 Mauta aNnp SuLTAN JALAL-up-pIN Kuizji 


Jalal-ud-din Khilji is spoken of by Barani as a weak and God-fearing 
ruler. He was averse to the shedding of human blood, but as Edward 
Thomas points out, “ The single instance in which retributive justice 
was allowed to run its course, was infelicitous.’”# 


1. Siyar-ul-’Auliya, p. 47 (Persian). eer tr ; i) 
rofessor Mahmud Sherani’s view that the story of Prithvi Raj’s conflict with the Shaikb is a later 
fabrication is not correct. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya, our earliest authority has mentioned it. Shaikh ‘Abdul Haque 
Dehlvi, who carefully sifted his material accepts it as correct in his Akhbdr-ul-Akhydr. _ 
2. Sultan Nasgir-ud-din Qubacha was one of the slaves of Shihab-ud-din and was appointed to the 
government of Multan. After the death of Shihab-ud-din he contested with Yilduz and Qutb-ud-din 


Aibek for independence. 
3. Fawa’id-ul-Fuwdd, p. 120. R 
4- Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 143. 
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Saiyyidi Maula was a “ darwesh” who had left Jurjan to meet Baba 
Farid Ganj-i-Shakar whose fame had travelled far and wide and whose 
disciples were to be found in Islamic countries. After a short stay at 
Ajodhan he solicited Baba Farid’s permission to leave for Delhi and 
settle there. Baba Farid who was well aware of the contaminating 
effects of royal associations in the capital warned him against the conse- 

uences of mixing with great men and nobles. Sayyidi Maula reached 
Delhi during the reign of Balban and established a very magnificent 
Khangah. But it was, as Prof. Shaikh Abdur Rashid says, a time of peace 
and stern government and so Saiyyidi Maula could not become particu- 
larly prominent. Laxity of discipline in the days of Kaiqubad enabled 
him to come into the limelight. He entertained hundreds of faqirs and 
dervishes. The saint lived an extremely ascetic life and accepted no- 
thing from anybody. ‘ His diet was frugal, his dress was simple, and 
his life was perfectly pure ! No one knew wherefrom his wealth came. 
He spent daily a thousand maunds of flour, twenty maunds of vegetables 
twenty maunds of sugar, five hundred maunds of meat, not to mention 
other commodities, in feeding the poor. 

According to Ferishta it was the mischief-monger Qadi Jalal-ud-din 
Kashani, who first drew Saiyyidi Maula into the whirlpool of politics. 
Some disaffected nobles started a conspiracy for the dethronement of 
Jalal-ud-din and the establishment of a theocratic republic. The conspi- 
racy was unearthed and the Sultan summoned Saiyyidi Maula with his 
followers to his presence. All the conspirators refused to confess their 
guilt. The Sultan, then, ordered them to pass through the ordeal of 
fire to prove their innocence. The ‘Ulama took objection to it and said 
that trial by ordeal was not permitted by Shar‘. The Sultan submitted 
to this objection and entered into a discussion with Saiyyidi Maula. 
Unable to bring out a confession, the Sultan calJed out to a body of 
Haidari Qalandars who were present there: “ Dervishes! See what 
crime this man has contemplated against me and what rebellion he has 

lanned. Do me justice and seek my _revenge.’’ One of the Qalandars, 
anjer by name, wounded Saiyyidi Maula with a razor. Arkali Khan, 
who was also present, motioned to an elephant driver and the latter 
drove his elephant over Saiyyidi Maula. Barani who was present in Delhi 
at this time writes :— 


AS icles» oleae Jol Voge Game SH jay AT pyle ol pl pe aT ey ” 
ing? Al ai By 2 AT SAT gcd p> THe Whe Vg Goer JF dey g A Ky elle 
As at T Vg aS 355 Oly> pe cad odes gSi 1) oltol ets Ath pgd CAT 
Oley > 9 6 Apey Ae nee ee a ale 9 obi! Ld Jeo yoy as OL SLO! 
OB 9 UT ot Bem 9) Ame 9 OHL OH) Ol Olgsce (AKe 4 Olb ob dlp 
C6 BNE ge GE 9 AEN Gee Tyo Lyoge Kee Fy oy tint pal qa 
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(I, the author, well remember that on the day of Saiyyidi 
ula’s execution, a black storm arose which made the world 
dark. Troubles afterwards arose in the kingdom of Jalal, as 
elders have said: Killing of saints is inauspicious and has not 
augured well for any king. Soon after the murder of Maula, 
there was a drought and famine stalked in Delhi. The price 
of corn rose up to a jital per seer. There was no rainfall in 
Siwalik. The Hindus! of that place came to Delhi with women 
and children and many people drowned themselves due to 
hunger in Jumna.)* 


There calamities were ascribed by the piety of the age to the miracles 
of the saints. The more sober Badaoni thus comments on the incident : 
‘* Although no inference can be drawn from facts of this kind, since they 
may finally prove to be only coincidences still I have seen with my own 
eyes examples of such incidents.”’ Shaikh ‘Abdul Haque says that on 
witnessing this horrible succession of calamities the Sultan also came to 
believe in the sainthood and innocence of Saiyyidi Maula.* 

Of ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji it is said that he suspected Shaikh Nizam -ud-din 
’Auliya of nursing political ambitions when he found every member of 
the court and the camp visiting the Shaikh. The Sultan, in order to test 
the saint, wrote a letter to him offering to be guided by his directions in 
all matters. The Shaikh did not even care to open this letter which was 
delivered to him by Khidr Khan. “ We dervishes have nothing to do 
with the affairs of the state,’”’ he replied, ‘I have settled in a corner 
away from the men of the city and spend my time in praying for the 
Sultan and other Musalmans. If the Sultan does not like this, let him 
tell me so. I will go and live elsewhere. God’s earth is wide enough.””* 
This reply convinced and satisfied the Sultan that the Shaikh had no 

litical designs. The Sultan’s political sagacity averted a great crisis. 

at suspicion once set aside, the Khilji emperor showed great respect 
and regard for Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya. 

‘Ala-ud-din is spoken of as a godless king by Barani and as one who 
had no respect for the learned and the pious. To his credit it must be 
said that he handled the theologians and the mystics with great tact, 
with the result that there was no conflict during his time between the 
Sultan and the clerical party. He did not interfere with them and they 
did not meddle with matters of state policy. 


1. By the word Hindus, Barani means, the ot ory and not the Hindus in general. Vide 


Moreland’s arian System of Muslim India, Part 
2. Tarikh-i-Firaiz Shahi, p. 212. 
For a detailed account of rn Maula affair, vide Professor Shaikh ‘Abdur Rashid’s excellent 
monograph on Jalal-ud-din Khilji pp. 239-41. 
Vide alo, Tavikhi-Firds Shahi, Parihh-Mubirak Shahi, (p. 67), Fevihta, (p. 140), Gulear-i-Abnar, 


I, p. 225-n. 


t 
(MS.) Badaoni (Ranking pp. 233-35), Futih-us-Saldtin, p. 209. 
3. Akhbdr-ul-Akhydr. 

4. Siyar-ul-' Auliya, p. 120 (Lahore). 
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(d) Swarkn NizAM-up-pIn ’AULIYA AND 
SuLTAN MusaArak Kuizji 


Mubarak Khilji, without political acumen and sagacity, vain and 
stupid, tried to assume a position which his father had not taken up. 
He assumed the title of Khalifa for himself—something which ‘Ala- 
ud-din Khilji in spite of his greatness and glory did not attempt.! He 
picked up a quarrel with the great Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya, just to 
satisfy his vanity. 

What caused estrangement between the two was a foolish suspicion 
on the part of the Sultan. Khidr Khan, the heir-apparent, was a disciple 
of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Aultya, and so the Sultan thought that the Shaikh 
would support his succession. He was utterly mistaken in this belief. 
The Shaikh was not the man to dabble in politics. The Sultan began to 
use uncharitable language about the Shaikh and ordered his maliks not 
to visit his khangah. He is reported to have declared that he would 
. a reward of thousand tankas to one who would bring the Shaikh’s 
ead. 

Bent upon humiliating the Shaikh, the Sultan sent a man to Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya with a message: ‘‘ Shaikh Rukn-ud-din comes to 
see me all the way from Multan. How is it that you, living in Delhi 
don’t come to the court ?”” The Shaikh apologized that it was not the 
practice of his elder saints and therefore he was unable to attend the 
court.* The Sultan’s repeated efforts to meddle in the Shaikh’s peaceful 


life at last annoyed him and he sent his disciple Amir Hassan Sijzi, the 
famous compiler of Fawd’id-ul-Fawdd, to the Sultan’s pir, Shaikh Dia- 
ud-din Rimi with the message : 


oS 323! Cals cane eKits wh GL Gkerg > Gaslé jl lt) Ole ” 


“é elas a3 ce! Bahl 


(You should forbid the Sultan against annoying the der- 
vishes, for his safety in both the worlds depends on his not 
annoying these people.)* 

But as Shaikh Rimi was iil, the message was not delivered. A few days 
later, Shaikh Rimi expired, and the Sultan and the Shaikh came face to 
face at the Siyyum of Shaikh Did-ud-din. Mubarak Khilji assumed an 
attitude of arrogance and did not even acknowledge his greetings. 


1. Amir Khusrau speaks of Mubarak Khilji as Khalifa in his mathnavis. 
2. Tdrikh-i-Firiz Shahi, Barani, p. 396 (Sir Syed Edition). 
Siyar-ul-‘Arifin (MS.), pp. 78. 
Ferishta, (Chapter 14), pp. 37-38. 
3. Siyar-ul-‘Arifin (MS.), pp. 78. 
For a short account of Shaikh Did-ud-din Ramis life vide Akhbdr-ul-Akhydr by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haque, 
P. 72. 
4- The accounts of this meeting are slightly different. Barani says that the Sultan did not return the 
Shaikh’s compliments? ¢ 2 lid pie y 2/4) | » a+ ¢ We (p. 396). Ferishta and others say that the 
Shaikh himself refrained from greeting the Sultan and explained his action by saying “as he is reciting 
the Qur’an, there is no need of offering compliments to him.” (p. 38). 


9* 
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What annoyed the Sultan most was the Shaikh’s immense popularity 
with the public.’ Vain lorious as he was, heresorted to many mean and 
ignoble tactics to pull Shaikh down in public estimation. He called 
Shaikh Rukn-ud-din Multani from Multan in order to turn away the 
public eye from Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya.* But as Shaikh Rukn- 

ud-din was an old friend of Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’Auliya and considered 
him to be ‘the best man of Delhi,’ the Sultan’s scheme to use him for 
that purpose failed.* The Sultan, then set up one Shaikhzida Jam, 
an old and inveterate enemy of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya.‘ 

The Sultan built a mosque called Masjid-i-miri, and invited the 
leading men of the capital to be present at the first Juma‘ prayers in the 
mosque. The Shaikh was also invited but he refusedto go. “ The 
mosque nearest my house,” he told the Sultan’s messenger, “has greater 
claims upon me.” ® This reply enraged the Sultan. The Shaikh on his 
part was also determined not to budge an inch from his position. 

On the first day of the moon when ‘ulama, masha’ikh and nobles 
assembled in the court to congratulate the Sultan, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
’Auliya did not go himself but he sent his servant Iqbal as his representa- 
tive. The Sultan was annoyed. It was too great an insult for him to put 
up with. He threatened to punish the Shaikh if he did not appear at the 
palace next month. When this news reached the people there was consi- 
derable distress among them. The Shaikh was the idol of the Delhi public. 
The conflict, had it ensued, would have been one of the most interesting 
in medieval India. Two sovereigns—one of the temporal and the other 
of the spiritual world—were out to contest their supremacy in their 
respective spheres. When the Shaikh came to know of the Sultan’s 

ool lnanians, he went to his mother’s grave, wept and said: ‘If the 
Sultan’ s life does not end by the first moon I won’t come to you again.”’ ? 
Thoughtful people were in suspense and anxiety. They smacked great 
disaster. When the day approached, men who had access to the Shaikh 
requested him to proceed to the court as the Sultan was young and inex- 
perienced ; and expediency demanded that his order should be complied 
with. The Shaikh kept quiet. When they again told him he satisfied 
them by saying: “ Last night I saw in my dream a bull rushing towards 

1. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya was the cynosure of public eyes. Vide Barani, pp. 343-344. About 
the magnetic effect of his personality, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the famous scholar of Delhi, once remarked 
po) Ose 4295 5 45 252 2pmpe alee! Olal. “Lo! cpl pllai gman a5 1.1” 


6 dt ge OS Ss le Ae oe oe ar) jelo 
Malfuzdt-i-Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, (Meerut), p. 63. 
(and men like Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya Sultan-ul-Masha’ikh were pesent there. They say that the 
moment a man entered Ghiyathpdr his condition underwent a complete change). 
2. Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firaz i, Pp. 
A’in-i-Akbari, p. 209. (Sir Syed Eoition) 
Akhbdr-ul-Akhydr, p. 64. 
3. Styar-ul-’Aultya, p. 121. (Lahore). 
4- Barani, p. 396. 
5. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya, p. 133 (Lahore). 
6. Ibid. 


7. Ibid. 
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me. I caught hold of the bull’s horns and turned it away.” The dis- 
ciples were for the moment satisfied that no harm would come to the 
Shaikh. Iqbal twice sought order to bring the palki but the Shaikh indiffer- 
ently said ; “Do something else.” On the night of the new moon 
Mubarak Shah was assassinated by the Parwars. ‘‘ The murder of the 
Sultan,” puts Professor Mohammad Habib in his excellent style, ‘‘ the 
pious Amir Khurd would have us believe was due to the prayers of the 
Shaikh, not to the crime of the Parwar. The decision of such problems 
is fortunately beyond the province of the historian.’’? 


(e) SHaikg NizAM-up-pin ’AuLtiyA AND SuLTAN GuHIYATH-UD-DIN 
TUGHLAQ 


The relations between Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ‘Auliya and Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlag are said to have been far from cordial. The 
following facts are given as the causes of estrangement. 

(1) On Mubarak Khilji’s assassination, Khusrau Khan distributed 
money among the Shaikhs and the ‘ulama in order to win them over to 
his side. He sent a large sum of money to Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’ Auliya 
also. Some saints refused the gift and others accepted the money but 
kept it in trust for the ruler who would supplant the usurper. Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya accepted the gift® and, as was the practice of his 
khangah, disbursed the money among the needy and the poor. When 
Ghiyath-ud-din ascended the throne of Delhi, he asked all the shaikhs 
and ‘ulama to refund the money that the usurper had lavishly distributed. 
Many recipients sent back the money which they had kept as trust. 
When Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’ Auliya was approached he told the king’s 
messengers that the money belonged to the bait-ul-mal and he had 
therefore distributed it among the people. This unhappy incident at 
the very outset of his reign led to estrangement between them. _ 

(2) The Shaikh, in conformity with the practice of the earlier saints 
of his order, held audition parties. The Externalist scholars objected to 
it. Shaikhzada Hissim-ud-din Farjam and Qéadi Jalal-ud-din Soranji, 
Na’ib Hakim-i-Mumlakat, somehow made the Sultan take objection to 
it. The Sultan called an assembly of the ‘ulama. The Shaikh went to 
the durbar* and won his point.> This incident embittered the Sultan. 
1. Siyar-ul-'Arifin (MS.), p. 80. Ferishta, p. 39, (Chapter 14) 

“s ne ny gm pd enema tn i this money by the Spsith which led mS 8 a aye! - oom : 
Si re ee tas pan™ Ges Tapsee al haan Nee 


his is not correct. None of the Sultans ever enjoyed the support or suffered the displeasure of the 
Speikh ‘He van chow politics and did not mix with kings. Besides, it is difficult to believe that the 


Shai ; . 
i have lent his support—if at all—to a ruler in whose regime Islam passed through a terrible 
= an according > Sen, desecrated the Qur’an and dishonoured the mosques. 

4. This was the first and the last occasion that the great Shaikh attended the Delhi court. It should 
be remembered that he was summoned to the court to explain a matter which involved questions of 
Islamic Shari‘at. What he attended was not a Sultan’s court, but the court of Shari‘at. In Chahl Roza 
also Ahmad Ayaz says that the Shaikh himself called that meeting a court of Shar’. 

5. Siyar-ul-’Auliya, pp. 483-488 (Lahore). 
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(3) When the Sultan was coming back from the Bengal expedition 
he sent an order to the Shaikh to quit Delhi before he reached the capital. 
On receiving this imperial order, the Shaikh is rted to have remarked * 
* Delhi is still far off? (<-!552 S25 +). The Sultan was given an ovation 
at Afghanpur where the newly-built pavilion fell down, killing the Sultan.* 

It is on the basis of these facts that some historians have said that the 
relations between the Shaikh and the Sultan were highly inimical. Pro- 
fessor Mohammad Habib says that the story appears a “ later day fab- 
rication. Neither Amir Khurd nor Barani says anything concerning the 
unpleasantness between the two old men, who were so eminently vir- 
tuous in their different spheres of life.”* Dr. M. I. Bohrah disagrees 
with Professor Habib. He says that from the account of Ibn Battuta and 
others it appears that there was sufficient reason for the existence of this 
estrangement.* Let us now closely examine the three causes which are 
said to have alienated the Sultan from the Shaikh. 

The Shaikh’s acceptance of Khusrau Khan’s offer and his subsequent 
inability to return the money to Ghiyath-ud-din could hardly have been 
the cause of bitterness as some writers have attempted to make us believe. 
The Sultan knew the Shaikh who was the idol of the Delhi public for 
many decades and had been respected and revered by ‘the precedin 
Sultans. Ghiyath-ud-din was an old servant of the state and he coul 
hardly have been blind to the practice of the Shaikh. Whatever came to 
his khangah was immediately and instantly distributed among the poor 
and the needy. Hence his failure to reimburse the money cannot vee 
reason for displeasure, though the Lg ape of the very acceptance 
of the gift annoying the Sultan cannot be ruled out. 

The Sama‘ episode, as narrated by Amir Khurd, shows no ostensible 
hostility of feelings between the Sultén and the saint. But the entire 
atmosphere in which the proceedings were conducted and the manner 
in which the Externalist scholars behaved with the great Shaikh in the 
royal court leaves upon one the impression that the Sultan had not the 
same respect for the saint which he ought to have ordinarily shown to 
him. The Shaikh himself came back disgusted from the court. 

So far as the last incident is concerned, many controversies centre 
round it. Some writers have remarked that the Shaikh had expired be- 
fore the Afghanpur tragedy took place. But this is not correct. Ghiyath- 
ud-din Tughlaq died some time in the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal, 725 
A.H.,* while Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya died in Rabi‘-uth-thani, 
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from all this, if we rely upon a newly-discovered book ‘‘ Chahl 
nin ‘1 of Ahmad Ayaz, the story of strained relations becomes an 
incontrovertible fact. Keeping in view Ahmad Ayaz’s narrative, Ibn 
Battuta’s statements and the views e ressed by subsequent writers, 
one is but convinced that no love ww hak between the Shaikh and the 
Sultan. 

Ahmad Ayaz says that he was present at the time when the servants 
of Khusrau Khan brought a S of 5 lac tankas before the great Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya. “ Don’t,” said the Shaikh to the menofhis khan- 
qah, “enter this sum into the langar accounts. Take it and distribute 
it among the needy and the poor. No one of my silsilah is to take a single 
tanka out of it.’”"* The gift was accordingly distributed. Soon afterwards 
Ahmad Ayaz left for oes as he was not safe in the capital. The par- 
venu had started a terrible regime of anti-Islamic activities and he, as a 
ag was bound to fall a victim to the Parwari’s Hinduizing activ- 
ities. sought Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya’s permission and then left 
for the Deccan with his family. When he received news about the 
accession of Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlaq he returned to Delhi. After some 
time was held the famous Sama‘ discussion which is very graphically 


described phe. yee Ayaz.® 

From Ayaz’s ‘onetiee it appears that Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din 
Tughlaq had, under the influence of the Externalist scholars, objected 
to now bh ractices of the Shaikh and this had led to an estrangement 
between them. This estrangement was entirely different from that 


hostility which Mubarak Khilj " had shown to the great 5 Shaikh. 


Mubarak’s enmity was born of malice and spite. Ghazi Malik’s un- 
favourable attitude was the outcome of his religious views. Ghiyath- 
ud-din was a man of strongly orthodox views, an am as such he J. not 
reconcile himself with some of the practices of the Shaikh. The Shaikh 
himself had a. rsonal grudge against the Sultan. When the news of 
the Sultan’s sudden death was conveyed to Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’ Auli 

by his personal attendant Mubashshir, he told the audience: “ God's 
will overrides all human intentions. The king was a very good man. 
He had respect for Shari‘at in his heart and was always solicitous about 


1. Recently Khwaja Hassan Nizami of Delhi has published a book ‘ Nizami Bansari’ in which he has 
given a long trandation from Chal R Roza. This book is said to have been written by the famous minister 
a see dhe 9 Eger y Ayaz. Written in the form of a diary, it gives very in evan 

Ssomaion about Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya and throws valuable light on the social, political 
= ious conditions prevailing in pre- oy India. Khawaja Sahib was able to secure a y of this 
from the Bharatpur State Library. The authenticity of this document has not been established and 


ah reliance cannot be placed upon it. _I have accepted its statements only so far as they are corro- 
borated by other accounts. 


2. Nizdmi Bansari, p. 246. 

3. Ahmad Ayaz says that before the Sama’ controversy, the Sultan sent some of his men incognito to 
the Shaikh’s khang’h and they objected to the practice of zamin-bose and created much disturbance 
in the khanqah, (pp. 276-78). . 

For a complete picture of the Sama‘ episode, vide Siyar-ul-’Auliya and Chahl Roza. For the legal . 
aspect of the problem, vide Maulana Fakhr-ud-din Zarradi’s excellent treatiseon ¢ eJI Js! . 
These three reveal every aspect of the problem. o 
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reo welfare of his people.” At this Mubashshir said,” Shaikhzada Farjam 
ed his favour and he slandered the saints before the king. 
The Swith at a a oF him by his prompt admonition: ‘‘ You 


= e~ indulgi biting. How do you come to know that Shaikh- 
zada indulg a “dalas iia 


Kuarig AHMAD NIzami. 


(To be continued) 














NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


IQBAL: THE POET AND HIS 
MESSAGE ; by Dr. Sachchidanand 
Sinha ;_ published by Ram Narain 
Lal, Publisher and Bookseller, 
Allahabad ; pp. 512; price Rs. 8. 


BOOK which is baffling in many 
respects. 470 pages have been 
written on Iqbal by a critic who 

is good enough te confess that he is no 
scholar of Persian. This is surely modest 
as how can even a page be written in 
criticism of the sf». of Iqbal without 
something more than a mere working 
knowledge of Persian. On the other 
hand, some of the criticisms offered lead 
one to think that the full import of 
Iqbal’s verse, specially his Persian verse, 
has been missed. Besides, criticism 

resumes a bond of understanding 
Conan the critic and the subject, and 
it is lacking in this work. In some parts 
it almost seems that the accusation of 
propaganda levelled against the poet 
can also be levelled against the critic. 
There is obvious difference of ideology, 
but surely even a Turk can appreciate 
Byron. In any case the book is interest- 
ing, even if disappointing, and none 
need quarrel with the author for his 
opinion. 


A. Y. J. 


PERSIAN PSALMS; English Transla- 
tion of Igbdl’s Zabiir-i-‘Ajam; by 
Arthur J. Arberry; published by 
Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore (Pakistan) ; Octavo, pp. xii + 
126; price Rs. 7-8-0, 


Se: mantle of Persian scholarship 
left by Browne and Nicholson 
has fallen on the shoulders of 


Arberry, who is holding it in a worthy 
manner. His erudition and special in- 
sight into the oriental mind have enabled 
him to interpret the thought of the East 
with all its depth and intricacies to the 
English-knowing people of the world, 
few of whom are familiar with the 
Persian language. A few years back 
he translated Iqbal’s Ldla-i-Tiir, and 
expounded the special philosophy of 
Iqbal regarding the betterment of 
humanity in general, and the people 
of the East in particular, who, steeped 
in ignorance, and through political and 
economic bondage, have fallen to the 
lowest level of existence. Recently 
Arberry also translated a portion of the 
Gulistan-i-Sa‘di, which was welcomed 
most warmly by all foreign students of 
Persian literature, because in the work 
he has not only given the most faithful 
rendering of the text into the English 
language, but also removed many inter- 
polations and inaccuracies which had 
crept into the book by passage of time. 
The chief feature of Arberry’s translation 
whether of Persian prose or poetry, is 
that he remains faithful to the text, so 
far as its wording is concerned. i 
quality of his work is good for such 
students as are beginners, but advanced 
students look for a rendering which 
reveals the thought underlying the word- 
ing of the text. Arberry’s translations 
are therefore most successful in the case 
of unembellished anecdotes, such as 
those of Sa‘di’s Gulistén, or simple 
forms of Persian poetry, like the 
rubd‘iydt, but in the translation of the 
— is the Fe sa — 
orm of Persian poetry, his work appears 
to be less successful, because hy rn 
lations seldom indicate the charm of 
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oni - a tic beauty of the 
the translation of the 
poetry of an language into another 
roe omg is a difficult task, but it may 
ps be better accomplished by free 
Sondiaine than by closely following the 
literal meaning of the original. For 
example in a verse like this :— 


235 5 0) | gee Oks ol) & P. 
WF go ylej pS iS I 


“ With a glance at us who sit by the way 


He goes riding 
Conceive, if thou canst, my soul's 
dismay, 


Sore distraught am I.” 


Part I, Ode 17, verse 1. 


The translation does not fully 
represent the captivating gaze 
haughty demeanour of the beloved, as 
indicated in the first hemistich, nor 
does it express the pathetic appeal 


contained in the two words shel y 
rp a the a des peg as in the phrase 


oi wo tole jo in the s 


ahi 


Again in this verse— 


2b) plea Sly dey 92 AS pj Ory 
OE pre Ton ein Atyail iI 


“ Be heaven’s shuttered dome 
— = a —e Gouge: fy 

re swifter than it may 

The breath of a morning sigh.” 


Part II, Ode 32, line 1. 
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In * line Iqbal, following Rami, 
aa ested — regions where 
cal thou cannot reach, 

in’ s explores wi . quick pace. 
translation barely expresses this idea. 


The main trend of Iqbal’s thought is, 
however, sufficiently expressed in 
Arberry’s translations and I give below 
his renderings of certain verses from 
different odes with the originals, which 
I hope will enable the reader to appreciate 
the great value of the work - se by 
Arberry in revealing to the world ‘the 
vision of a great thinker who saw in 
these sorely troubled times the dawn 
of a new age :’ 


Sr! » ws MH Oe F 
Sel om al dle jl § Koz 
ltl aoe Go 6 Ke 5) Op 
CS Fo 2B gle 12 4T cul cis 
SrSilpm loge old py AT ST 
Sop AY S Axe SS 


TRANSLATION 


“Out of our dust thou stirrest 
What sighings of despair: 
Nearer thou art than spirit 
Yet minglest all too rare.” 


“Yet in the West none knows thee, 
The East all fable is: 
’Tis time within this world, then, 
To grave new images.” 


“ Who wills that all the nations 
Before his might should yield, 
With Chingiz’ lance to ierce him 
His frenzy shall be stilled. 


Part I, Ode 5, verses 1, 3 and 4. 
Text 
ry Cue Gb jl ela vy 
Jat Filale a yluyS 9 cut 2 Iya yo 
pleat! 592 Gras 5 | pagel te) 
Hay eed tse | SOljloy ole 
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TRANSLATION 


“I am a blossom of the plain, 
Carry me back from the avenue 
To mountain and wilderness again 
Where air’s to breathe, and the vast 
to view.” 
“Far from self I have gone astray, 
Learnt me the foxy and furtive wont : 
Carry me, helpers of the way, 
Back to the reeds, my ancient haunt.” 


“Once I had a word in my heart; 
Now it has vanished from my breast ; 
Though I am old, let me depart 
Back to the school that — me 

st.” 


“T am a hushed and silent lute; 
Now in my head is a new, sweet air; 
O let my strings be no longer mute, 
Take me to him who will repair.” 


Part II, Ode 25, verses 1-4. 


Text 


we Ol NGOS ee 92 eet a! 5 
2S jl, seo gh Shrsl aly 
9 OT dsj «95 OER Zn) 
Be dx ath ae Sone Jo dj 
Aan Kee 9 Ay yd 9 Ailge Greet om 5) 
2ST 29m 2 Ko SOF So |) 2heo 


TRANSLATION 


“Falcon thou art, and hast made 
Thy nest in the grassy glade, 
And its air, I am fearful, might 
Foreshorten thy pinions’ flight,” 


“From the stream of the stars arise 
And cross the Nile of the skies; 
For the heart must die right soon 
If it lodge, though it be in the moon.” 
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“When I am dead, this my lay, 
Men will recite, and say: 

One man who was self-aware 
Transformed a world everywhere.” 


Part II, Ode 31, verses 2, 4 and 7. 


The book is nicely printed and neatly 
bound and we congratulate Muhammad 
Ashraf on its excellent get-up. 


G. Y. 


MATLA‘-I-SA‘DAIN WA MAJMA‘- 
-I-BAHRAIN ; by Kamialu’d-Din 
‘Abdu’r-Razzdg Samargandi ; edited 
by Muhammad Shafi‘ Ex-Principal, 
Oriental College, Lahore. Persian 
Text; pp. xix 938; price Rs. 10. 


UHAMMAD SHAFI‘ is one 

of the most distinguished Indian 

upils of the late Prof. Browne of 
Cambridge, and the book was brought 
to the notice of Muhammad Shafi‘ by 
his eminent teacher when the former 
had gone to Cambridge for post-graduate 
studies. Muhammad Shafi‘ worked on 
the book during his stay on England, 
and collected several MSS. of it available 
in the libraries there. Since his return 
from England the book has been under 
his study for nearly 30 years, and the 
first volume of it was published some nine 
years ago, and the second is issued now. 
The third volume which contains Part 4 
of the book is still being edited and will 
be published in due course. Muham- 
mad Shafi‘ has read much contemporary 
literature, primarily, to present the text 
of the book as accurately as ible, 
and secondarily, to add notes where the 
events narrated in the book required 
confirmation or elucidation. Muham- 
mad Shafi’’s edition exhibits erudition 
combined with painstaking research, but 
the printing is poor and the editor 
rightly regrets in his preface to the book 
for the indifferent style of writing, and 
the large number of mistakes which 
have crept in the book. The majority 
of these mistakes are however amended 
in ‘the list of corrections’’ appended to 
the book, but a considerable number of 
them still exist and they will come to 
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the notice of the reader when he goes 
through the text. For example on p. 790 
“lalos! should have been —! 9! >>! 
meaning ‘stipends,’ ‘scholarships.’ 
Similarly, “44>, Persianised form 
of Ped Nayak (Prime Minister), is 
correctly written on p. 801, but later 
on the same age, as well as on the follow- 
ing pages »!yhas been omitted and 
only kbs printed which is faulty. 

To economise space the editor has 
used a larger number of signs and abbre- 
viations and given a list of them in 
vol. I. This list should have been 
reproduced in vol. II as well, because 
it is not convenient to the reader to 
refer to vol. I every time he has forgotten 
a sign to ascertain the letter or term which 
it represents. Muhammad Shafi‘, fur- 
ther, has been very careful in giving 
alternate readings, but in cases where 
a word was clearly misspelt in a MS., 
that incorrect spelling should not have 
been given as alternate reading in the 
footnotes. For instance on p. 1143 
the word «(4.35 is correctly written, 
but in footnote 3 on the same page 
#\i3 is given as another reading 
which is clearly a mistake. Similarly 
se for Tennaserim which is 
adopted by the Portuguese traveller 
Nuniz , was the correct Persianised 
form of the name, and required no 
explanation. Muhammad Shafi‘ on 
p. 1478, has given a special note stating 
that o¢ ts has been spelt « ~'> 
in Tuhfat al-Mujahidin (Arabic text, p. 
43), which was uncalled for. On p. 1141, 
the reading =\s| in the phrase 
Golo glee SloTy OVI sali Jo 5 is defective. 
Muhammad Shafi’ has given the correct 
reading of the word ©!\,>! in the 
footnote based on the texts of MSS. 
—%T but he has not adopted the 
correct plural form of the word in the 
main text given by him. Some mistakes 
of Ld | o>» evidently committed by 
the scribe, have been overlooked by 
Muhammad Shafi‘, for instance Jy! 
is written J,\! in the printed text. 
But all these blemishes are of a minor 
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character and well rounded off by the 
editor’s vast scholarship as shown in 
the glossary and anatory notes given 
at the end of the volume. We congratu- 
late Muhammad Shafi‘ on the ieve- 
ment of a difficult task and hope that 
the few shortcomings, such as pointed 
out above, will be removed when a 
second edition of the volume is published. 
It is also hoped that the second edition 
will be printed in types and not litho- 
graphed as in the present case. 


Now a few words about the book and 
its author, Kamilu’d-Din who most 
successfully played the role of an 
ambassador in which capacity he was 
sent to the court of Devaraya II of 
My ayanagar in 1442-43 A.C. But being 

torian of wide vision and talent he 
te presented in this book not only a 
true picture of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
but a detailed and faithful history of 
Khurasan, Fars and Iraq ne 
political events, economic conditions 
religious and literary movements of 
these countries during his time. I 
venture to give below an extract from 
the volume to show the literary style of 
the author, his extensive knowledge 
of geography and wide outlook on things 
in general. 


HHKAS ally) QLISG! lye amy 
Ge leg ole iets ott jg 
he ieee Sle 6 sey ieee Ae 9 OF 
HHH Dye 5 Ailey SOT ole Olyyi ceil! pad 
poet ls OK. ott ye cles GU 4» 
42 Foa= |) OTST j ye » ols 

id AS Say pe 3 Oley 


6 AS 


dylai Soe cre) ay 9° 


a31 9 2a 9 cE spas jl dam gill ble 
Oem 9 yp Bile 9 ome 9 oe Ges Olel 
Ged utd Shas 9 Ga T yg yell “Ig » 
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P27 9 tiyle p44 Ol day 2isy Goh OG 
3 Ohm 9 UE gegle 9 a sede jl yb kyo 
995 we? 9 apbsie 9 Gel 2b pj le 42 
9 Kj 9 Am 9 shel she © Jeane ple 
9 ATs Ty SS sy Silmy 2 loys 
B62 adn 9 Ode Ue y Sole 
9ST hy OT oben ab 9 CLT yl AS nb y 
cA yTedly OG ay 91 Oli Ly 2 Say » gol GU 
AT ae wg 6 dul a Us j! ple Olin y 
Ol 2a grinm oki 2 dela de # lp 52 
9 AT Aaglas gay ted BH ae dh at 
6 AS oe od 9) ne zm doe jl OLlpo 
(iy leet ppt O12 JUS pails Oks! Glas! y 
6 Hayle ables ot JT xt k Jac jl Grn 9 
96 ta F OLIN by oak Tom gh sy 
eAtyOb aie Gand 9 OLT£ GME, oly GT ps 
(are - 14 leis ) 

The volume may be had of 


Mr. Muhammad Rafi’, 24, Mission 
Road, Lahore. 


G. ¥. 


THE REFORMS AND RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS OF SIR SAYYID AHMAD 
KHAN; by J. M. S._ Baljon, 
Jr., D. D.; pp. xii, 101; J. Bril, 
Leiden ; 1949. 


> I "HE present generation of Indians 


has almost ceased to have a correct 


erspective of what Sir Sayyid 
pre Khan, founder of the M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, did for the welfare, 
progress and the revival of catholicity 
among the Musulmans of India. 
In fact only those who have been to 
Aligarh and seen the great work of the 
hdoumer enshrined there, and have stood 
at the awe-inspiring yet simple 
mausoleum of the Founder surrounded 
by the graves of his closest associates, 
will realise the . importance of the 
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man who was definitely one of 
the most outstanding figures of the 
nineteenth century , Pn in India. 
Dr. Baljon has done good service to 
the cause of learning by publishing 
this very readable book on one whom 
the Muslims affectionately called simply 
“ Sir Sayyid.” 


The book is really a thesis presented 
to the Faculty of Theology of the 
University of Leiden and it is only 
natural that “ particular notice has been 
paid to the religious side” of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, but as “the totalitarian 
character of Islam ” did not allow a 
disconnection of social and religious 
questions from the domain of religion, 
the author had to scan the social and 
educational ideas of the Reformer as 
well. It is creditable that though the 
author is avowedly a specialist of the 
Christian religion and he had to deal 
with the writings of one who was, at 
best, tolerant towards Christianity, he 
has made an objective study of some 
of Sir Sayyid’s writings and evaluated 
him in as impartial a light as was possible 
under the circumstances. Although the 
book is a short work covering barely 
IOI pages, it is the conspectus of the 
Reformer’s social and educational work, 
his idezs as to what Islam originally was, 
its re-interpretation to the world at large 
and his views about the Christian 
doctrine from the Islamic point of view. 
It is only when Dr. Baljon deals with 
this last aspect of Sir Sayyid’s views 
that, perhaps involuntarily, he becomes 
subjective in his treatment and has 
recourse to suck platitudes as “the 
Christ an doctrine of the Trinity and 
the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount are beyond his (Sir Sayyid’s) 
comprehension” or that he believed in 
the “irrational prohibitions” like that 
of “ wine-drinking and the consumption 
of pork.” But such instances need 
not deter us from our view that the 
author has dealt fairly with many of the 
ublished works of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, whether in the form of letters, 
articles or books, and has, besides, 
made use of most of what has been 
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written about him.' This has led him 
to believe in the greatness of the man, 
and although he says in one place that 
“his ideas are more appreciable from 
the boldness demonstrable in them than 
for ripeness,” he confesses towards the 
end of the book that “the everlasting 
and the greatest benefit of Ahmad 
Khan for his country is that he bestowed 
the Muslim faith in himself 

and the main significance of the Aligarh 
College was that it was a palpable 
expression of self-help.” He goes on 
to say that “in the quarters of the 
present day defenders of Islam his 
teachings echo unmistakably.” We 
would here add that most of his 
teachings which were an anathema to a 
certain section of his co-religionists in 
his life-time, have been absorbed in 
the beliefs of the Muslims of the present 
day while the source is largely 
forgotten the teachings themselves have 
become their part and parcel. 


The author has no doubt digested 
practically all that Sir Sayyid has written 
on the subjects concerned, but in certain 
matters he has visibly erred. For 
instance, he says that “the conception 
of Islam being as old as the creation is 
based on the following theory of his,” 
and then he delineates the doctrine of 
Islam being as old as Adam—the very 
creation of man. Now obviously it was 
not Sir Sayyid’s “theory”’ at all, but it 
is precisely what the accepted cardinal 
principle of the Muslim religion is, 
that Islam as preached by the Arabian 
Messenger of God was only a re- 
enunciation of the faith which had 
existed from time immemorial. Again, 
while reviewing Sir Sayyid’s educational 
work the author is surprised that Sanskrit 
should have formed a part of the 
curriculum of the first madrasah he 
founded soon after the Mutiny. But 
he should be fully appraised of the fact 
that Sir Sayyid began his public life as 
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an ardent patriot, as his great treatise 
(perhaps the first work on post-Mutiny 

litics by an Indian), the Risdlah Asbab-i- 
aghdwat-i-Hind, amply proves, and 
when he came to the end of his life 
he had already founded the M.A.-O. 
College at Aligarh, with its portals 
always open to non-Muslims, on a 
firm footing. His boon-companion who 
was like his own brother, was a Hindu, 
Raja Jaikishan Das (not ‘Raj Shankar 
Das’ nor ‘Mr. Raj’ as in the book 
under review). As our author rightly 
says, ‘he never intended to arouse 
antagonistic feelings between the two 
roups, and towards the end of his life 
e used to declare that friendship between 
the Hindus and the Muslims was a 
matter of course.” The author very 
aptly relates how when the students of 
the college once brought a cow for 
sacrifice Sir Sayyid interfered immediately 
and the cow was sent back to the owner. 


There is an obvious lacuna in the 
description of the educational icy 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, and that is 
his great scheme for the foundation of 
an Urdu University at Aligarh, an 
idea which was given a concrete and 
comprehensive shape by his worthy 
son Sayyid Mahmid who rose to be a 
judge of the High Court at Allahabad. 
This scheme is detailed in the Tahdhibu'l 
Akhlaq, vol. V (1291 H./1874 C.), pp. 
go-102.2, It is worthy of note that 
the scheme envisages an emic 
Council or Senate for ‘non-religious 


education’ entitled « 52 ¢ seed lel ol p+ 


in which “ Christians, Jews and Pandits ” 
would have been admitted as members 
on an absolutely equal footing with the 
Muslims. There is a remarkable 
sentence towards the end of the scheme 
which breathes Sir Sayyid’s catholicity 
and non-communalism, and _ which 
might be quoted here with advantage in 
original : 


1. There is an excellent bibliography of Sir Sayyid’s writings and books dealing with his life and work 
appended to the volume. 


2. The scheme is described and critically examined by the reviewer's father, the late Haji Mohammad 
Musa Khan Sherwani in his booklet, Muslim University ké bhilé hué usal. 
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Sir Sayyid’s primary thesis was, as 
the author rightly says, a re-interpretation 
of the Islamic doctrines to the world 
at large from a modernist point of view. 
He also impressed on his hearers and 
the readers of his works that the basis 
of Islam was essentially that of nature 
according to the dinu’l-Fitrat concept 
of the Qur’an. As he went on to present 
religion in this garb, which was a novelty 
in the obscurantist atmosphere of those 
days, he was much misunderstood not 
only by his opponents but also by his 
friends and our author gives a good 
account of the intense opposition which 
he had to withstand. It was his 
“ qualities of being an organiser as well 
as a statesman, preacher as well as a 
practician, hardworker himself as well as 
a stimulator of others” which along 
with his “ remarkable quickne<s of wit” 
helped him to tide over all difficulties 
and made him one of the most out- 
standing Musulmans of the nineteenth 
century. 


There are extraordinarily few mis- 
statements in the book, which is 
remarkable as the writer is a European 
theologian and the material he has to 
fall back upon is in Urdu. One such 
faux pas is when he makes Mukhtaru-l- 
Mulk Salar Jang I “the future Nizam 
of Hyderabad” and even calls him 
“His Highness.” There are, again 
some delightful deviations from the 
current English metaphor, but they as 
well as the whole trend of this very 
readable book only demonstrate the 
sincerity of our author. 


The work, though small in size, is a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan and is heartily 
commended to those who wish to have 
some knowledge of the inner working 
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of the mind of the founder of what is 
called the Aligarh Movement. 


H. K. S$. 


BAZM-I TAIMURIYYAH ; by Sayyid 
Sabdhu’ d-din ‘Abdu’r Rahman; Silsilah 
Daru'l-Musannifin, A‘zam-garh ; 
1367/1948; pp. 10+464; Rs. 7. 


T is well that we should turn now 
and then to what was perhaps 
one of the most brilliant periods 

of Indian—not merely of the Indo- 
Muslim-history, i.e., the so-called Mughal 
period, for as the old poet has well said, 


Gahé gahé baz khwan in qissa-é 
parinah ra, 

Tazah khwahi dashtan gar daghha-é 
sinah ra. 


Mr. Sabahu’d-Din has written a 
readable and highly interesting book on 
the great poets, historians, engineers, 
litterateurs, artists and others of eminence 
who thronged the court of the Mughals 
at Agra and Delhi from the time of 
Babar right up to the end of the dynasty 
with Bahadur Shah II, who lies buried 
in a country which has become as remote 
to us as the composite culture of which 
he was such a fine exponent. The 
scene opens with Babar, a man who 
was as free with the pen as with the 
sword, and whose memoirs, originally 
written in the Turkish language, are full 
of the most beautiful tracery and of 
description of the land, its people, birds 
and beasts, fruits and trees, and every- 
thing with which he came in contact. 
Some of his lines have almost become 
proverbial, such as, 


Naur6dz-u naubahar mai-6 dilbar-é 
khush ast ; 
kish ke ‘alam 
dubarah nist. 


Babar ba ‘aish 


The author says that the thirst, of the 
emperors for knowledge was such that 
each one of them not only kept a library 
at his place, (at Agra it was housed in 
the long room by the side of the Octagonal 
Pavilion) but most of them actually kept 
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a small collection even at their camps 
on the fields of battle. 


The main theme of the book is the 
great impetus given by the emperors to 
poetry. Although the author is quite 
explicit that the whole line of emperors 
patronised Persian and Turkish poetry, 
and practically every emperor from 
Babar onwards extended his patronage 
not only to Hindi but to Sanskrit as 
well, it is a pity that he has not given 
any illustrations of Turkish poetry and 
very few Hindi compositions. We are 
told that Shah Jahan appointed Sundar 
Das his poet-laureate, and that ‘Alamgir 
could converse in “Hindi, Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian.” It is interesting 
to note that an eminent poet of his time, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz Akbarabadi actual- 
ly composed _ in Hindi, while 
another aushan Damir, himself 
hailing hms Persia, composed songs 
in the language of the people although 
he could not pronounce it with a proper 
accent. Wecome across giants of the 
literary stature of Maulana ‘Abdu’l- 
Jalil Bilgirami who was equally at home 
in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Sanskrit 
and Bhasha, and we are interested in 
him the more as he was a favourite at 
the court of Nizamu'l-Mulk Asaf Jah I, 
the great founder of the Hyderabad 
State. There were a number of Hindu 

ts, some of whom composed in 
ersian, while others in Hindi, and the 
more eminent of them were almost 
invariably attached to the Court at Delhi. 


Not only was poetry patronised but 
prose also reached a high watermark, 
the lead being given by Babar and 
Jahangir themselves, followed up by 
Prince Dara Shikoh and Emperor 
‘Alamgir whose simple and effective 
letters are a milestone in the history 
of style. Calligraphy reached its height, 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, and we are 
interested to note that the curriculum 
at some of the schools in the Capital in 
Akbar’s time included, besides the 
Qur’an, Hadith, tafsir and figh, such 
subjects as Vyakarana and the Vedanta 
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philosophy. There must have been 
schools for imparting the knowled 
of technical arts as well, for “the wonde 
peeoeg = 4 of apparel, wood and metal- 
ware, the great precision in the execution 
of public monuments, the abundance 
not only of commodities but in monetary 
wealth as well which went to purchase 
them, the strides taken in the arts both 
of war and peace” all these must have 
meant that the right type of vocational 
education was being given to the people, 
and it would be a good subject of enquiry 
to know how much the Mughal Court 
helped to have that education imparted 
to the people.’ 


The author rightly stresses the work 
of the historians, Hindu and Muslim, 
who compiled their works right through 
the period, and as their names and works 
are well known they need not detain us 
here. In this connection it would be 
interesting to note, as the author has 
done, that Kalhana’s great history of 
Kashmir, the Rdjatarangini, was complet- 
ed during the reign of one of the greatest 
of Kashmiri Sultans, Zainu’l-‘Abidin, 
(1420-1470) and that it was translated 
into Persian in Akbar’s reign. We 
are further told that Akbar, who is 
reputed to be illiterate, was himself a 
poet of some note and one of his many 
quatrains quoted in the book is almost 
a tell-tale ; 


Az bar-e gunah khamidah pushtam, 
chi kunam ? 


Nai rah ba masjid na kanishtam, 
chi kunam ? 

Nai dar saf-i kafir na musaiman 
jayam, 

Nai laiq-i dizakh na _bihishtam, 
chi kunam ? 


It is also interesting to find that Shah 
Tahir, the Shi‘ah saint, who made a 
mark in the history of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty, was originally attached to Babar’s 
entourage, and it was by a mere accident 
that he had to leave Agra to make 
Ahmadnagar his home. 


1. Professor H. K. Sherwani’s foreword to S. M. Jaffar’s Education in Muslim India. 
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The author gives due prominence to 
the rare literary merit of some of the 
Mughal princesses. He makes detailed 
references to Gulbadan Begam, the 
author of Humayun Namah, Jahanara 
Begam, litterateur end author cf the 
Sufi book, the Madanisu’l-Arwdh and the 
cones of the Jami‘ Masjid of Agra, 
Nirjahan Begem, Jahangir’s consort 
and ‘creator of fashicn,’ and Zébu’n- 
Nisa, ‘Alamgir’s daughter, who was well- 
versed in the Qur’anic lore, geometry, 
astronomy, grammar and rhetoric and 
who held assemblies where the learned 
gathered and held discussions on various 
topics. Many of these and other 
princesses were versifiers of note, and 
fine illustrations are given of their com- 
positions. There are a few misstate- 
ments, such as that Princess Shamsu’n- 
Nisa Begam is mentioned as Bidar 
Bakht’s ‘‘ mahbibah,” although she was 
his wedded wife, or where the Khairu’l- 
Manazil mosque is said to have been of 
good proportions, though, as a matter 
of fact, the mosque still exists. 


These faux pas and others of the same 
genre may well be passed on. It is a 
pity, however, that the book is full of 
numerous printing mistakes, forcing the 
author to append a list of errata. One 
feels that so long as Urdu is wedded to 
the out-of-date litho printing, exactitude 
will not be attained in our books, and 
further that perhaps the only way in 
which our language might attain majority 
and hold its head erect among world 
languages, is the adoption of a revised 
form of the Roman script, as has been 
done recently in Indonesia and Turkey. 


The book is commended to all those 
who wish to have a correct estimate of 
the learned atmosphere of the Mughal 
Court at Agra and Delhi. 


H. K. S. 
DAS PROOMIUM DES MATNAWI- 


I-MAULA‘/I; Von Helmut Ritter ; 
(F. A. Brockhaus Leipzig, 1939). 


HIS is a reprint of a scholarly 
article which Dr. Helmut Ritter 
once contributed to the German 
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Journal of Oriental Studies (Zeitschrift 
der deutschen Morgenlandischen Ges- 
ellshaft Bd. 93, Heft 2/3). The writer 
makes the famous introductory lines of 
the Mathnawi of Rimi the subject of 
searching inquiry. In these striking lines 
of great beauty Rimi has ascribed to 
the flute ( P—) ) the symbolic 
character of the highest significance. 
“It is the symbol of the gnostic who 
isolated from his original home is 
entangled in matter. He, however, with 
the reawakening of the consciousness 
of his celestial origins again yearns for 
his real home and aims at it.” Rimi 
has thus made the flute the representative 
of the whole gnostic heothorkeod. This 
mystical longing is clothed in erotic 
imagery. What then is this kind of 
Symbolism? Formally speaking Rimi 
makes inanimate things speak like living 
entities. This kind of symbolic use 
is not unknown in Persian poetry. 
‘Attar’s Mantig at-Tair is unique in its 
achievement. Dr. Ritter further asserts 
that ‘Attar has also used the symbolism 
of the flute expressly in his ‘ Gauhar-adh- 
dhat’ which belongs to the second period 
in the development of the t’s art 
and style. What wonder then, asks 
Dr. Ritter, if the great Rimi has been 
inspired by ‘Attar in the conception of his 
prologue. 


Ritter traces further back the origin 
of this symbolism in the story of Midas 
with his ears of the ass and is astonished 
at the fertility of the mystic’s imagina- 
tion which can exploit the most hetero- 
geneous things fcr its own ends. It is 
no doubt a brilliant study and deserves 
careful study. 


NASIR E  HOSRAV; par Yahaya 
El-Khachab ; Le Caire, Impremerie 
Paul Barbey ; MCMXL. 


ASIR KHUSRAW who flourished 
in the eleventh century of the 
Christian era was a genius of 

extraordinary versatility. He combined 
in himself the fanatic zeal of a religious 
propagandist with the inexhaustible 
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curiosity and darimg of an adventurer 
- traveller. aa Topher a. 
a t, phi r t 
A halo. of mystery has always 
monilite R the elusive figure of Nasir 
and it is only now that he had been 
made the subject of a age the King 
by Dr. Yahya El-Khachab of 
Fouad University of Cairo. 
seems to have’ availed hirevelf o of ae 
sources of his biography in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. historical 
ound of the life of Nasir Khusraw 
equately dealt with. The racial 
rivalry of the Persians and the Arabs 
which brought about the downfall of 
the Omeyyads and the growth of the 
Fatimides with a distinct religious 
ideology of theirown, has been given due 
prominence. Only when one has under- 
stood the diniactes of the religious and 
political forces then at work can one 
eciate the life and activity of Nasir. 
We can fi feel only pity for the man who 
sacrificed his brilliant intellect for relig- 
ious ideas of doubtful value. Now it is 
not so much for his ideas but for his 
life that he will continue to have a lasting 
significance for us. 


The way Nasir turned from a life of 
pleasure and ease to a life of all-devouring 
religious passion makes an instructive 
chapter on the psychology of religious 
experience and especially of religious 
conversion. No wonder that the life 
of pleasure had alienated him from faith 
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and had driven him to scepticism and 
nihilism. Rebuked in a dream, he 
resolved to set out on a voyage to discover 
truth for himself. asir moves 
on in quest of truth and the account that 
he has given of his travels in his Safer- 


namah 1s, by the vivacity and precision 
of its impressions, one 
kind. 


the best of its 


Dr. Yahya has given a lucid survey of 
Nasir’s religious fs and interpretations. 
But unfortunately they are so strongly 
embedded in the doctrine of Isma‘ilism 
that they can hardly evoke universal 
response and appreciation. Dr. Yahya 
has also givena succinct résumé of Nasir’s 
philosophic ideas. Niasir’s philosophy 
does not reveal any originality. It is 
only an undisguised attempt to create 
a rational f ation for Ismd‘ili doctrine. 
The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Imam haunts every step of his thought. 
It is not then as a poet or a thinker that 
Nasir has an abiding s for us. 
It is his life and personality, the passion 
with which he has pursued truth and 
the firmness with which he has held 
his convictions that will make his name 
revered and loved by posterity. It is 
all to the credit of Dr. Yahya that he has 
revived by his scholarly study our 
interest in a great and fascinating figure 
of the past. 


S. V. 
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